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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
DECEMBER. 

Earth’s somber garb is soft with new-made snow, 

When Christmas brings the thoughts of long ago. 

Upon the cheerful hearth, the Yule-log glows ; 

And though the sky be dark with falling snows, 

It throws no shade upon the Christmas glee, 

For Christ is born, and reigns from sea to sea. 


—Clarence Hawkes. 


Original in Goop HovuSsEKEEPING. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


THE SUBJECT IN REVIEW. 


Suggestion and Instruction from Many Versatile 
Writers. 


ORE than a year has passed 
since Goop HousEKEEPING 
began the publication of a 
series of papers devoted to 
the important general sub- 
ject of “ Food for the Family 
of Man.” During this time 
able writers have given of 
their best thoughts on many 
pertinent lines, presenting 
a fund of suggestion and in- 
formation worthy of being 
thoughtfully perused and 

carefully treasured in anyhome. Inclosing the series 

(in this immediate connection, — the topic of 

food must always be one of especial import in the 

field covered by Goop HovuskEKEEPING), it has seemed 

appropriate to go over the several numbers with a 

final glance, directing attention once more to the 

wealth of thought and suggestion which they present. 
The initial number of the series appeared in Goop 

HovusEKEEPING for October, 1894, and presented five 

admirable papers—“ Economy of Food,” by Prof. W. 

©, Atwater: “Wheat and Wheaten Flour,” by Prof. 

Charles D. Woods; “ Uncle Sam and the Food Ques- 

tion,” by George K. Holmes; “Some Peculiar Food 

Substances,” by J. Brewster Sedgwick, M. D.; and 

* Markets of the Quartiers, Paris,” by Maria Parloa. 

Each of these several articles was, in its way, a model. 

That of Prof. Atwater, scholarly and comprehensive, 

touched the scientific side of the topic, the learned 

author relying upon statistical data in support of some 


of his positions. The paperon “ Wheat and Wheaten 

Flour,” by Prof. Woods, as well as that on “The 
Chemistry of Bread and Bread Making,” in the No- 
vember number, also from his pen, had each a scien- 
tific side, though not in degree to make them uninter- 
esting to the ordinary reader. 

Quite a revelation was embodied in Mr. Holmes’s 
exposition of the far-reaching interest taken by the 
national government in the material business of the 
agricultural department. This work, important to 
the welfare of the nation and its people, is generally 
beyond the power of the individual to do for himself, 
and of aclass that would not be undertaken, on ac- 
count of the small return to any single individual, in 
comparison with the expenditure necessary. Dr. 
Sedgwick wrote interestingly of some unusual food 
materials, instancing manna, mushrooms, breadfruit, 
peanuts and a half-score other things, some of which 
are used only in the odd corners of the earth. Miss 
Parloa’s picture of the Parisian markets was the next 
thing to a personal inspection of the various quarters 
of that wonderful city. 

In the following number, three of the writers— Prof. 
Woods, Dr. Sedgwick, and Miss Parloa—reappear ; 
the doctor taking up the subject of milk, natural and 
condensed, and the others continuing practically the 
subjects treated in October. 

“The Effort to Procure Pure Foods,” considered 
by so able a writer as Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, held the 
place of honor in the December number. The mat- 
ter of purity extended beyond the line of food, speak- 
ing strictly, so that water, ice, milk, butter and cheese, 
meat, poultry, yeast, adulterations, and coffee appear 
among the subordinate headings of the article. Miss 
Parloa goes from Paris to Rotterdam and The Hague, 
giving realistic pictures of the Dutch people and their 
markets: while Dr. Sedgwick passes from milk to 
write of cheese and cheese making, giving especial! 
attention to the difference between some of the old 
methods and the new, as practiced at the present time. 

From cheese to butter is but a step, and in the Jan- 
uary Goop HouseEkEEPING Dr. Sedgwick wrote of 
the latter article, giving attention to butter proper 
and to some of its most common substitutes. Editor 
Anna Barrows of the New England Kitchen Maga- 
zine, teacher of cookery at Lasell Seminary and other 
important institutions, had a valuable paper for the 
housewife, on “Waste of Food.” Her article alone, 
in its economic value to the household, would be 
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worth many times the cost of the entire series, as its 
teachings might well revolutionize the methods in 
many families, installing true economy where lavish- 
ness and carelessness had previously held sway. 

Turning the pages of the February issue we find 
the place of honor worthily filled by a timely article 
on “ Patent Foods,” written in her usual charming yet 
vigorous vein, by Mrs. Hester M. Poole. But her 
article covers more than the regulation “patent 
foods,” and in a broad way deals with digestion and 
the adaptability or non-adaptability of different kinds 
of food to different kinds of stomachs. A most excel- 
lent paper, most creditably prepared. 

The same author graces the March number with a 
discussion of “ Food for Invalids,” in which there is 
manifested the same clear understanding of the topic 
under discussion, the same knowledge of human na- 
ture, and the earnest sincerity of purpose. Not to 
attempt miscellaneous quotations, it may be said that 
her closing paragraph should be written in lines of 
gold, to be touched with radiance by every morning 
sun: “One thing more about food. To make a ju- 
dicious selection of kind and amount, to eat it with a 
cheerful spirit and then dismiss the subject, would 
cure many a nervous anticipation of ill. Fear is one 


of the tyrants whose chains must be broken or health 

will not be realized. Just this one enslaver of mind 

and body often suffices to perpetuate invalidism.” 
“Condiments and Spices, their Use, Abuse, Pro- 


duction and Adulteration,” have treatment in the 
April number at the hands of James S. Molineaux, 
M. D., a lucid writer, who points out the dangers 
arising from an overindulgence in spices, and urges 
such consideration and selection in the matter of 
food as shall occasion “ the least wear and tear and 
discomfort of the system. The machinery of the 
body,” he truthfully says, “ like other machinery, once 
weakened or impaired, is never afterward quite so 
safe and strong and reliable.” Pointing out that the 
mission of seasoning ingredients is to stimulate to 
the best degree the digestive powers, he adds: ‘“ Yet 
habit or appetite of any sort grows with what it feeds 
upon, and from a proper spicing and seasoning, the 
transition is easy to the concoction of such a heating, 
burning mixture as must inevitably work havoc with 
the powers of digestion and assimilation.” 

The vegetarian arguments are strongly presented 
in the May number, by Henry M. Burt. This writer 
was the well-known editor of an agricultural paper 
before many of the skilled housekeepers of the pres- 
ent day were born. His observations in the natural 
field in which he has been a worker and a student for 
all of these years should have weight, and his is no 
narrow conception of the problem. Mr. Burt’s posi- 
tion is well set forth in a single paragraph, which is 
worthy of being again quoted: “It should not be in- 
ferred that the term ‘ vegetable diet’ means living ex- 
clusiveiy upon the coarser kinds of garden vege- 
tables. It includes such products of the earth as 
have been found to be well fitted for human food, and 
embraces not only cereals and vegetables, but every 


known fruit and nut that are fit for human consump- 
tion.” He then quotes Dr. Graham as saying that 
‘“‘a pure vegetable diet is more conducive to the sym- 
metrical and harmonious development of every part 
of the human body than animal food. The latter is 
decidedly more stimulating and heating, quickening 
the pulse, increasing the heat of the skin, accelerating 
all the vital functions, hastening the process of di- 
gestion and assimilation, and consequently develop- 
ing the body more rapidly and less symmetrically— 
exhausting the vital powers faster and wearing out 
life sooner.” 

The matter of food for the sick room is always ot 
the utmost importance, and June Goop HouseKeErp- 
ING gives a paper on this topic from Helen Combes. 
This is full of pertinent suggestions, and those called 
to nurse the sick without having had the advantages 
of the modern system of training for this responsible 
position, will be especially benefited by its careful 
perusal. 

“ Milk, Eggs and Meat” have consideration in the 
July number, though the identity of the writer is pos- 
sibly hidden. And all this while, continuing through 
the summer, Miss Parloa writes almost monthly inter- 
esting papers regarding the various European mar- 
kets and food topics therewith connected. 

A. G. Ormand, writing of “Fruits and Nuts” in 
Goop HouseEkeepinG for August, says that “they 
may properly be called Nature’s food. Without the 
fostering care of man—or any other human care, for 
that matter—they grow in endless variety and greut 
abundance, furnishing to the most savage and im- 
provident, as well as to the cultured and industrious, 
means for sustaining life, gratifying the palate and 
alleviating the ravages of disease.” He is of the 
opinion that if their merits and virtues were more per- 
fectly understood, there would be a wider consump- 
tion anda more active market for all of the useful 
varieties—taking a position in general accord with 
that of Mr. Burt, though without committing himself 
so entirely to the vegetarian standpoint. Mr. Ormand 
writes of the less common fruits and nuts, regarding 
which he collates a good deal of interesting intor- 
mation. 

September might properly be called a “corn month,” 
so far as the food series in this magazine is concerned. 
There are two articles regarding this great food crop 
each from the pen of a well-known correspondent of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING. One of these deals with the 
topic statistically, historically, geographically, and 
with a touch upon the scientific side; while the other 
urges its more general use among the people, in rec- 
ognition of its excellent qualities. 

Similar treatment is given to “ Rice” in the October 
number, Newton Norton contributing the descriptive 
matter, while Mrs. Arthur Stanley furnishes a long 
list of recipes, carefully selected. Mr. Norton, after 
having briefly described tht field of rice-growing, 
adds: “Such, in general, incefinite outline, is tue 
rice field of the world. Upon the cereal thus grown, 
it is estimated by careful statisticians that a full third 
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principal article of food. It is the distinctive cereal 
of the tropical regions, as is wheat of the temperate 
regions, and rye, barley, oats and corn of the more 
frigid belts. Yet its consumption is not confined to 
the region of its production. It is a desirable constit- 
uent of the daily bill of fare in millions of homes, in 
every hotel and restaurant; it is a favorite food for 
the growing cuild, a nourishing article of diet for the 
invalid; being this, it needs no further commendation 
as a healthful, nutritious, commendable article of 
food for daily use.” 

In the November issue appeared another paper 
from Dr. Molineaux, in which he argued that it is not 
overwork that kills, in the sense in which the term is 
generally used. He believes the human system cap- 
able of much greater tax than it is often called to 
bear, if only rightly fed and nurtured, and if fret, 
worry, and the excesses which bankrupt the constitu- 
tion be avoided. His thoughtful article has been so 
recently before the reader that it is not necessary to 
quote further from its premises or its conclusions. 

Such, in brief survey, has been Goop HovUSEKEEP- 
ING’S presentation and treatmentof the question of 
“Food for the Family of Man.” It has been con- 
ducted upon broad lines, the aim being to give as 
wide a range of thoughtful consideration as could be 
compassed, keeping the discussion at all times within 
the scope of the ordinary purveyor for the needs of 
ihe family. It has been the purpose in every paper to 
convey information which, taken up and acted upon, 
should add to the practical wisdom of the reader, 
“in the interests of the higher life of the household.” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RECIPE FOR SAUERKRADT. 
HIS sauerkraut was made for years in the family 
7 of Colonel Freas, a noted journalist of German- 
town. In regard toit hesays: “The best we 
ever ate we made ourselves for years, and for a con- 
siderable time with our own hands, and always from Sa- 
voy cabbage. It was manufactured in this wise: In the 
first place let your ‘stand,’ holding from a half barrel to 
a barrel, be thoroughly scalded out ; the cutter, the tub 
and the tamper also well scalded. Take off the outer 
leaves of the cabbage, halve, remove the heart and 
proceed with the cutting. Lay some clean leaves at 
the bottom of the stand, sprinkle with a handful of 
salt, fill in half a bushel of cut cabbage, stamp gently 
until the juice just makes its appearance, then add 
another handful of salt, and so on until the stand is 
ull. Cover over with cabbage leaves, place a clean 
oard on top, fitting the space, and on top of that a 
tone weighing about twelve or fifteen pounds. Stand 
away in a cold place, and when hard freezing comes 
on remove to the cellar. It will be ready to use in 
four to six weeks. The cabbage should be cut toler- 
ably coarse. The Savoy variety makes the best arti- 
cle, but it is only half as productive as the Drumhead 
and Flat Dutch.” 


—Eliuce Serena. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
The Choir After the Sermon 
An angel preaching in the fields, 
How lonely is his station ! 
For shepherds few ’mid drowsy flocks, 
Make up his congregation. 


The sermon o’er, a seraph-choir 
Fly down to do the singing, 

The sweetest song earth ever heard, 
And through the skies still ringing. 


Oh ye who tell of Christ to-day, 
Though few the hearts inclining, 
An angel-message still is yours, 
A glory round you shining. 


And when the sermon brief is o'er, 
What cheer this thought is bringing, 
That wings are rustling down, and hark, 

The angel-choir is singing ! 


—Edward A. Rand. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
“Santa Claus, My Boy God Bless Him.” 

HERE was a group of five gath- 
ered around a kitchen fire—a 
man, a girl of twelve, a baby of 
four, and boy and girl twins of 
nine. It was a litile fire in a 
little stove, and they were 
obliged to sit close to catch the 
warmth. The room was plain 
and scantily furnished, but 
clean, and the children’s clothes 
were clean, too, but showin } 
rents and worn places that ha ]} 
not been greatly improved b + 
the repairs given by an evi- 
dently unskilled hand. The dim 

light from a small kerosene lamp fell upon the shabby 

man and the tired girl and the thoughtful, disap- 
pointed children. One would never have dreamed 
that Christmas was near, for there was no holiday 
hope in their eyes; and yet they were talking about it. 

* Why can’t we have a Christmas?” cried one of 
the twins, insistently. ‘“ We always did, before.” 

“We're poor this year,” said their father, bitterly; 
seeing with his mind’s eye a gloomy procession of 
dark days of sickness, death, lack of work, debt— 
yea, hunger. 

But we used to have a Christmas, always.” 

“Yes, dear,” said the older sister, softly. “ But 
that was before ma died,” and she glanced anxiously 
at her father. 

“ But Santa Claus ain’t dead, is he? Say, ain’t 
Santa Claus just the same, with his eight tiny rein- 
deer an’ his gifts an’ all that?’’ asked Bobby, with 
shining eyes. 

“Santa C’aus!” said the baby, raising his head 
from his sister’s breast, interested at once by this 
allusion to the children’s saint. “I ’member ‘bout 
Santy C’aus. Myma telled me ‘bout Santa C’aus. 
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He’s tummin’ to bring me a tandy tane, he is,” and 
he blinked sleepily, but confidently. 

“Come, lie down in sister’s arms, Willie, and listen 
to a pretty story,” coaxed Mattie, eagerly, glancing 
at her father again. But the child shook his curly 
head and sat sturdily upright in her lap. 

“Say,” repeated Bobby, plucking at Mattie’s skirts, 
“Santa Claus ain’t dead, is he?” 

“No-o,” faltered Mattie. ‘“ But— Oh, Bobby and 
Lottie, you are big children now, and—” 

‘But we want a Christmas just the same,” insisted 
Bobby. “Don’t we, Lottie? An’ if Santa’s alive, 
we'll have one. You'll see,” he contested, stoutly. 

He was sitting at Mattie’s feet, leaning against her 
knee, and he turned his eager little face to look into 
hers. She had not the heart to say more to dampen 
his ardor. Besides, she herself was but twelve, and 
at twelve one is full of hope. Who knew what 
might happen in the next few days? She shut her 
eyes and dreamed of work for her father and easy 
times again. She even allowed herself to speculate 
on a chicken for dinner and some gifts for the 
children. 

“What do you s’pose Santa ‘ll bring us?” said 
Bobby to Lottie. ‘I want a pair of shoes an’—an’ a 
knife, an’ some skates, an’ a bicycle, an’—” 

*An’ [I want a doll, an’ a hood, an’ some hair rib- 
bons, an’—” 

“An’—oh, yes, candy, p'r’aps.” interrupted Bobby. 
“An’ turkey with cranberry sauce, an’—” 

**Oh, stop your noise,” said their father, sharply ; 
and the children, abashed, relapsed into silence. 
After a moment he arose and, putting on his hat, left 
the house. 

** Pa’s so cross,” said Bobby, grievingly. 
ing’s like it used to be before ma died.” 

“It hurts him to hear you talk of Christmas, an’ 
turkey an’ things,” the little, older sister explained. 
* You mustn’t expect them, you know.” 

Bobby was incredulous, however, though he held 
his peace. He looked hard before him and from the 
expression of his eyes one might have guessed he 
was working out some scheme in his active little 
brain. The next morning he confided a plan to Lot- 
tie, very cautiously, for fear Mattie might hear and 
not approve. 

Mattie was cooking porridge for dinner. She stood 
stirring it and paid no attention to the whispered 
confabulation of the twins in the corner. Her heart 
was sore within her. The flour was almost gone, the 
coal was low, there was no money with which to buy 
more,—and they were growing so tired of mush and 
milk. If her father did not soon find work she 
dared not think what would become of them. His 
enforced idleness made him nervous and irritable ; 
the dismal prospect of the long winter before them 
tilled him with despair. From a cheerful, industrious 
man he was rapidly becoming despondent, bitter, 
cursing his luck, hating the rich and fortunate and 
wishing himself and children dead and sleeping in 
the snow-covered cemetery with the wife and mother. 


** Noth- 
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Twelve-year-old Mattie felt the change in her father, 
and made precocious beyond her years by her respon- 
sibilities, vaguely guessed its cause. She did her 
little patient best to take her mother’s place, but it 
was hard, she was not very successful ; things seemed 
going all wrong, and she knew not how to remedy 
them. 

“Mattie,” said Bobbie, suddenly, “don’t Santa 
Claus live in a big, grand house? Ain’t he awful, 
awful rich ?” 

“Oh, don’t talk of Santa Claus, for pity’s sake!” 
she answered, bitterly, all her little dream of the 
night before dispelled by the too evident realities of 
the day. 

“But he does, just the same,” Bobby whispered to 
the expectant Lottie. “‘An’ the biggest, grandest 
house is the one on the hill. We'll just do it, Lottie 
Seevers! We'll just tell him about it an’ fix things 
all right!” and they hugged each other rapturously. 

That afternoon, just as the twilight settled down 
upon the wintry wastes, and the last tints of the sun- 
set faded in the west to a cold and cruel greenish 
white, when the shadows grew vague and the delicate 
tracery of twig and branch was lost against the dul! 
gray of the sky, two children hurried up the winding 
walk that led to the home of the Misses Penley. The 
boy, cheeks glowing, eyes radiant, ran on ahead, 
while his sister, less confident and a little frightened, 
hung back, as if half inclined to give it up and go 
home. When they stood finally before the great 
oaken door they looked at it in awed silence. What 
was behind it? Was it really Santa Claus’ house? 
Would he be angry at their coming? 

“Oh, Bobby,” shivered Lottie. “1 
dare to.” 

* 
“There ain’t nothing to be scared of. Santa must 
live here. Where else, I’d like to know?” he asked, 
triumphantly. This was a poser, and Lottie made 
no answer. 

“It’s just as easy,” quoth Bobby. “ We'll tuck it 
under the door, an’ then we'll ring the bell an’ just 
scoot, for Santa don’t like folks to see him.” 

There was a solemn pause. Bobby glanced at the 
scrap of paper in his hands anxiously; Lottie hung 
nervously to his jacket. Then, holding their breath, 
Bobby slowly and carefully pushed it through the 
crack under the door, and gave the bell a feeble pull: 
a moment later there was a half-suppressed “ Oh-h!” 
a sound of pattering feet, a blur of red and brown 
garments, and then—no one to be seen. ‘The chil- 
dren had “ scooted.” 

The dignified, severe-visaged maid who came to 
the door looked in vain for the ringer. She felt she 
had been imposed upon and she did not like it. But 
her eye caught sight of the scrap of paper as she 
turned to re-enter and this mollified her. 

Miss Eunice Penley was just coming through the 
hall. She was alittle, round, cheerful-faced old lady, 
with soft white hair, lace cap and gray silken gown. 
Her voice was sweet and somewhat timid, for she 


‘most don’t 


said Bobby, putting on a bold front. 
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had never gotten over her youthful bashfulness. 
“ The times have changed so,” she told people, apol- 
ogetically. “And really, every one is so clever, and 
knows so much more than I. | never was clever 
like Lydia, you know. Lydia was always so self- 
possessed and clever, and never put to it to know the 
right thing to do or say, But we can’t all be Lydias, 
of course.” 

* Here’s a note or a letter or something or other, 
Miss Penley, that I found on the doorstep, an’ | 
can’t make out who it’s for,” said the severe maid. 

Miss Eunice took her glasses out of the little black 
silk bag at her side, wiped them carefully with her 
bit of a handkerchief, and slowly adjusted them. 
She carried the missive to the hall lamp and looked 
at it. It was a mere scrap of paper, not over clean, 
and it bore a penciled address, which, with the help 
of the severe maid, Miss Eunice at last made out, 

“Mister santy Klaws.” 

“ Mister /’ said the severe maid, scornfully. ‘As 
if folks oughtn’t to know by this time that there wasn’t 
no men round 4ere.” 

Miss Eunice opened the note. Together they de- 
ciphered it. 

“Deer mister SanTy klaws We thowt weed rite 
to ask you aint youcommin toour hous this yeer Pa 
an mattie ses you wont but we hope you will. mas 
ded and we hope you will cum and bring us some 
shoes and some good things to eat an some CoaL so 
we can keep warmer. WEEd like a knife and some 
skates anadoll Deer mister SanTy klAws we hope 
you will come to your littel fiends Boby and loTTie 
seevers.” 

“Why, dear me!” said Miss Bunice, softly. “ How 
very singular. Dear me!” She read it all over 
again, looking up between every sentence into the 
face of the severe maid. “Something ought to be 
done about it. It is most extraordinary. I must 
show it to Lydia. Dear me!” She folded the note 
and tucked it into her bag, and went into the big, 
silent sitting room to await her sister’s return. 

She was sitting by the firelight when Miss Lydia 
came in. The glow of the blazing logs in the deep 
old fireplace fell upon the placid face and the soft 
white hair and the sheeny gown. The shadows 
danced on the wall and fell flickering upon the prim, 
old-fashioned furniture. Outside, now and then, 
came the crisp crackling and creaking of the snow 
under the feet of the passers-by, and then the sudden 
clang of sleigh bells. But oftenest the fire’s cracking 
was the only sound. 

Miss Lydia was different from her sister—tali, very 
straight and severe. She had iron-gray hair and wore 
black lace caps and a big breastpin, and carried her 
glasses aggressively. She had decided ideas of duty, 
and no more allowed herself to swerve from a line 
she thought she ought to follow than she relaxed the 
rigidity of her backbone, or allowed her hands to 
dangle. She was twenty years younger than her sis- 
ter, but she ruled the household, and prided herself 
upon her businesslike and economical methods ana 


her common sense. If she had any weaknesses she 
hid them carefully from an unsuspecting world, and 
made herself the byword in her little town for rigid 
justice, close figuring and moral uprightress. 

“T think we had better have a ligh ,” she said, 
directly, proceeding to touch a match ty the lamp on 
the center table. 

Miss Lydia regarded sitting by the firelight with 
aversion as savoring of the sentimental and as being 
a shocking waste of time-in a world where there was 
so much to be done. 

Miss Eunice asked dutifully and respectfully re- 
garding the Dorcas, and the box of clothing sent to 
the poor and needy Rev. Jones’ family and the report 
of their missionary in Booroobulaga. ‘Then, after a 
little pause, she said suddenly, 

* Do you know what day of the month this is, my 
dear?” 

“I do, indeed. Almost time for the payment of 
taxes.” 

“IT was not thinking of the taxes,” said Miss Eu- 
nice, softly, “but of Christmas. Do you know, 
Lydia, it seems as if—as if—we ought to keep Christ- 
mas this year.” 

Miss Lydia turned her aggressive spectacles full 
upon her sister. 

“Keep Christmas ¢Ais year? Why, don’t we al- 
ways keep it? The pudding is already made and I've 
given orders about the turkey.” 

“| mean as we used to keep it. You know, dear, 
what a merry day it was years ago when we were all 
here and were children. Don’t you remember the 
games in the parfor and running down stairs at 
the peep o’ day to look into our stockings? Why, 
they were hung at this very fireplace,” she added 
reminiscently. 

“But, Eunice! I’d catch my death o’ cold running 
down stairs in my nightgown to peep into my stock- 
ing, and, moreover, it would be exceedingly foolish 
and tempting Providence. And as for games—Why, 
Eunice!” 

“I don't mean that we should do it,” said Miss 
Eunice, failing to see the funny side of the picture 
unconsciously sketched by her sister. “But if we 
could have some children, and give them a day’s 
pleasure,—there are so many children, poor children. 
If we could borrow a few—you know—” 

Miss Lydia could only look her dismay. She re- 
garded children as necessary evils, as predestined 
fulfillers of the decrees of Providence, sent to culti- 
vate by virtue of patience and long suffering the re- 
quired amount of humility and repentance on the 
part of the parents. She looked upon them with the 
same intelligent horror that she might have shown 
the remains of a young ichthyosaurus or other antedi- 
luvian creature. 

Miss Eunice caught her breath and went on, look- 
ing gravely into the fire. 

“Our holidays are so lonely. Every year | fee! 
that I have missed something, and I know it is be- 
cause there have been no little ones. Wherever | go 
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people are full of Christmas mystery and secrets, 
and the mothers are at work on cunning things, and 
there are packages coming and going, and the chil- 
dren are wild with excitement. .And then I come 
home and: nember how many years it is since this 
old house hu ird children's voices.” There was a 
little quaver in Miss Eunice’s voice. 

Miss Lydia sat very stiff and straight and clicked 
her knitting neeules. 

“And we are getting selfish, Lydia. We are getting 
old maidish. We are—realiy getting—old—maid- 
ish!” She sax! it slowly, as if the ‘dea had never 
before occurred to her. “I confess 1 never under- 
stood it all until this funny little note came. It set 
me thinking. While I waited for you, here by the 
fire, I had the idea—that—perhaps—”’ 

She looked up questioningly in her sister’s face. 
Of course, if Lydia seriously disapproved, she 
thought, she would not press the matter. Lydia was 


so businesslike and knew so much better than she | 


what was best. But as she drew the letter from her 
bag she explained : 

“See, Jane found this, this afternoon, on the door- 
step. It is avery singular letter—but it—makes one 
feel—as if something ought to be done.” She let her 
sister spell it out, standing by and watching her face, 
anxiously. 

“Something ought to be done?” echoed Miss 
Lydia, almost sharply. “Why, most certainly some- 
thing ought to be done. I'll have some things sent 
around there to-morrow.” 

“ But that isn’t what I mean, dear,” said Miss Eu- 
nice, hesitatingly. ‘“ That isn’t Christmas, it s charity. 
It’s what we’ve been doing all these years, sending 
things and heading subscription lists and making up 
boxes. It isn’t Christmas, don’t you see? We are 
growing old, and —and almost—set, don’t you know, 
living so by ourselves, and I am sure the little people 
are afraid of us. And I thought—we might give the 
children real pleasure, and ourselves as well,—if we 
had—a children’s party.” 

If she had been confiding a dire conspiracy to an 
untested accomplice. Miss Eunice could not have 
hesitated and blushed and faltered more. Her 
usually placid face wore an expression of per- 
turbation and uneasiness, because an argument 
caused her such discomfort,—and an argument 
with Lydia, who knew so much more than she 
about everything ! 

Miss Lydia gasped. A children’s party! She 
looked at the chairs, each exactly three inches from 
the wall; at the quaint, precisely placed ornaments, 
which her father, who had been a sea captain, had 
brought from outlandish parts of the earth; at the 
old piano with its yellow keys—and shuddered. She 
thought of children rollicking about that carefully 
kept room, making toboggan slides of the sofas and 
the hall banisters, of childish fingers—perchance 
sticky fingers—touching the piano keys and other- 
wise “ handling things.” 

Eunice—” she cried, aghast. You surely can’t 
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be thinking of turning a troop of children loose in 
our parlor?” 

“Only a few,” said Miss Eunice, meekly. 

““ But what,” cried Miss Lydia, despairingly, “ Whaz 
could we do with them?” 

* There are so many poor children,” Miss Eunice 
went on, softly, “who never have a Christmas, and 
some who must go without this year for the first time. 
If we could be Santa Claus, if we could answer this 
dear little confiding note as the old saint would, and 
gather the children together, and have games—and a 
few simple gifts—and a dinner, perhaps?” 

She faltered and glanced at her sister, but she did 
not look propitious Miss Lydia had a vulnerable 
point, however, and Miss Eunice knew it. She was 
too honest and conscientious to take advantage of it 
selfishly, but to-day she considered herself justified 
in striking it. 

“Lydia, dear, I think, I really do think, it is our 
duty to do this. All the food and clothing we could 
send would be eaten and worn out without a thought. 
But the memory of a Christmas party would remain 
with them to the end of their days. Yes, it is our 
duty to keep a Santa Claus house ” 

She went hack to her place by the fire and left her 
sister to work out the problem by herself. Miss 
Lydia continued to sit very straight and knitted on 
and on, and never said a word. Presently, when she 
thought Miss Eunice was not looking, she read the 
queer little note over again and then meditated a 
long time. 

“The man who chops our wood has eight,” she at 
length said, tentatively. 

“Yes,” said Miss Eunice. 

“*One used to come with his father, sometimes. I 
had him in the kitchen to warm and take a bite to 
eat. He seemed a nice, quiet child and never offered 
to touch a thing, but he s#7/ dreadfully.” 

“Then it is our bounden duty to put some hand- 
kerchiefs on the tree for him,” said her sister, quietly. 

And then the subject dropped, and the only sound 
was the snapping of the fire and the click of Miss 
Lydia’s needles. 

“IT think you had better speak to Grace about it,” 
said Miss Lydia, later, as they went to supper. 
“And remember, Eunice, not to depend on me to en- 
tertain the children, for I shall be busy,—and children 
are such incomprehensible creatures, nowadays.” 

She walked out to the dining room straighter if 
possible than usual, Miss Eunice following, some- 
what awed at the courage she had shown in talking 
with Lydia, and quite overcome with surprise that a 
children’s party, that anything was beyond her sister’s 
executive abilities. 

Miss Lydia did not mention the affair again until 
the next morning, when Grace, their pretty girl neigh- 
bor, had been sent for and the plan taid before her. 

“It’s a lovely idea!” Grace cried, rapturously, and 
kissed them both, for she loved Miss Eunice and was 
not at all afraid of Miss Lydia. “And please let me 
come and help. It'll be such fun and I know so 
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many games. How sweet of you to think of it, you 
dear Misses Santa Claus!” 

“Oh, I don’t take any credit for it,” said Miss 
Lydia, dryly. “It’s Eunice’s idea entirely. I’ve 
nothing to do with it.” She was always a little stiffer 
than usual after being kissed. 

“Tt’s very good of you to offer to help, my dear,” 
said Miss Eunice, gladly, “because I was going to 
ask you, anyway. I’m afraid—after all,—there will 
be a great deal to do—and I’m quite helpless with 
children. I know so little about them, except that 
they are always wanting something toeat. But you 
are so clever about everything, and I think—perhaps 
—we can hit upon something so that they will have a 
good time.” 

She said all this in her pleasant, sweet-voiced way, 
hesitating and blushing, and wondering what Lydia 
must think at her talking so much. Lydia objected 
so to garrulousness. 

Whatever she felt, Miss Lydia put her knitting in 
her workbasket and arose. 

“T will leave everything to you,” she said, affably. 
“Arrange things as you like, only remember this— 
that when a Penley does anything, she des it! And 
don't forget that I don’t altogether approve of the 
plan, and if the children pull the house down about 
our ears, don’t blame me.” ; 

From that moment, the house seemed indeed the 
headquarters of Santa Claus. Such confabs, such 
plans, such consultations, such hunting in old chests 
and boxes, such clicking of Miss Eunice’s knitting 
needles, such flying of Grace’s busy fingers, such 
enlisting the aid of friends, such shopping expedi- 
tions, such coming in of packages, such orders on 
grocer, butcher and confectioner! No such work 
and excitement and results were ever before crowded 
into so few days. No one but a Miss Eunice and a 
Grace could have done it. They gave out the invi- 
tations early. i 

“So that they can have the pleasure of thinking 
about it,” said Miss Eunice. 

At the woodchopper’s the whole dumbfounded 
eight were made by their mother to say, “ Thank you 
kindly, ma’am,” and drop a courtesy. Miss Eunice 
beamed upon them graciously but somewhat appre- 
hensively. 

“They are dear good children,” she said, a shade 
of disappointment in her voice, “and the little boy 
did not sniff. But you do not think, do you, my 
dear, that at the party they will stand around with 
their fingers in their mouths? It will look as it they 
weren’t enjoying themselves. You think they will 
not do it? I hope not, my dear. And now let us 
drive to the little Seevers. How fortunate that you 
knew of the family!” 

Mattie answered their knock. There was no fire 
except in the kitchen, into which she led them, her 
cheeks burning, but holding her head high, and won- 
dering what it all meant 

“You see,” said Miss Eunice, “there are just two 
of us, my sister and I, and we’ve concluded Christ- 


mas isn’t Christmas without little people, so this year 
we have asked in a few to help us have a merry time. 
And we hope you will all come, my dear,—at three 
o’clock,—and we will see that you get home safely in 
the evening.” And she looked down and pretended 
not to see the tears of joy in Mattie’s eyes. 

“So that girl, that chz/d, is trying to take her moth- 
er’s place,” said Miss Eunice, when she was back in 
the carriage. “Dear me! Weli, the children are 
perfect wonders, nowadays. At her age I never 
could have done it, never!” 

And Mattie watched them out of sight and then 
sat down and cried for pure joy. The clouds that 
had been gathering about them for months seemed 
to break suddenly. If the flour and coal were nearly 
gone they should have a Christmas. Oh, she was so 
glad, she was so very, very glad for little Bob’s and 
Lottie’s sake! 

“Goody! goody! goody!” cried the twins, when 
notified of the pleasure in store. They hugged each 
other, Mattie and the baby and their father when he 
came. He had found one or two small jobs that day 
and brought some liver and a few potatoes. Every- 
body felt light-hearted, and the twins were beside 
themselves. They ran into the woodshed to talk it 
over, excitedly, gloatingly. 

“Tt was the letter that done it!” laughed Bobby. 

“It was!” echoed Lottie, “and it’s Santa’s party. 
Oh, Bobby, ain’t it just too scrumptious for any- 
thing?” and Lottie danced up and down, while 
Bobby stood on his head to show his appreciation, 
and just then Mattie called that supper was ready. 

How they and the other happy children lived 
through the next days they never knew. It seemed 
as if the Great Day would never come, but it did, 
and brightly, gloriously, goldenly. Never a fleck of 
cloud in the sky, never a discordant jangle in the 
Christmas bells, never the biting tooth of a sharp or 
cruel wind. But dazzling snow levels, like fields of 
diamonds, and every tree and bush jewel-strung and 
silver-incrusted, and delicate pink and blue and ame- 
thystine tints in the snow, and sharply-cut shadows, 
everywhere. A glorious Christmas Day! A blue and 
white and golden Christmas Day! 

That morning Miss Lydia walked into the parlors, 
quite unconcernedly, as if she had no object but the 
exercise. Grace was hanging Christmas greens, and 
Miss Eunice was beaming upon her and the decora- 
tions from the depths of an easy-chair. 

“You are going to a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, I should think,” remarked Miss Lydia. “ By 
the way, there is a family over by the mills I find you 
have not invited, so I spoke to them myself. And 
when you are ready to finish the tree—um—there’s a 
box or two in my room that may come in handy.” 

“ Handkerchiefs, depend upon it!” gurgled Grace. 
“And perhaps wristlets. The dear, funny thing! 
She’s full and running over with the idea of this party, 
but she wouldn’t admit it for the world,” she went 
on, high on the stepladder, addressing a large bunch 
of bittersweet. 
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‘“‘ What did you say, my dear?” asked Miss Eunice, 
innocently. 

“Oh, nothing, only it’s queer how we overlooked 
those children.” 

“Do you think we have enough of everything? Do 
you think any will forget to come? Can you amuse 
so many?” Miss Eunice asked, at the last moment. 
She had put on her best cap and her softest, prettiest 
gray silk. She had gone about admiring Grace’s 
decorations, and the Christmas garlands, and the 
pretty, though somewhat crowded tables in the dining 
room and hall. She had peeped into the great dark 
parlor and smiled as she remembered the secrets and 
surprises hanging on a certain spicy Something there- 
in. And now at the last moment she had time to 
worry a little and to realize that a party is a very 
serious affair, and to wonder if the children would 
stand with their fingers in their mouths. But soon 
the bell rang. In a minute it rang again, then it 
kept on ringing, ringing, as if it never would stop. 
Before one had time to think, the green, spicy, Christ- 
mas-decked rooms were filled with plainly dressed, 
shy, but happy little people,—and the party had 
begun ! 

It is related that after Grace had marshaled her 
forces into an expectant line that marched to the din- 
ing room to the most stirring tune ever played upon 
the yellow-keyed piano, even Miss Lydia laughed. 
No one could have withstood the happy lights in those 
children’s eyes. The severe-faced maid laughed, and 
the other servants went into convulsions every time 
they came out of the dining room. Grace laughed, 
and as for Miss Eunice, she was in the seventh 
heaven. If she laid the foundation for dyspepsia in 
more than one childish stomach, she felt justified be- 
cause of the Day. Even Miss Lydia went about in- 
sisting on their having all they could eat, and cer- 
tainly not a child there could have taken another 
morsel. 

When they had finally finished, and turkey and 
oysters, vegetables galore, jelly and cranberry sauce, 
pudding and ice cream had mysteriously vanished, 
and the children were back in the rooms again, every- 
body joined with a will in the games. Even Miss 
Lydia forgot her knitting and her dignity and played 
“London Bridge Is Falling Down,” and was led “ off 
to prison” amid shrill, childish laughter. And did 
she not assist in “ Hide the Thimble” and other 
games? and in “ Blind Man’s Buff” actually aid and 
abet the disarranging of chairs? 

When it was quite dark without, there was a cessa- 
tion of noise, for it was whispered that something 
else was going to happen. Presently, the folding 
doors before the drawing room were suddenly opened 
and there stood the Tree! Not a little bush, a shrub, 
a weakling, not a scrimpy affair that looked ashamed 
of itself, but a Tree that could hold up its head and 
stand proudly and boast of its family and bringing 
up. A remarkable Tree, with tapers and balls and 
stars, with blue and purple and red and orange and 
green spangles and gewgaws, with yards and yards 


of popcorn garlands, with dolls and skates and jack- 
knives and mittens and hoods and all the other jolly 
and inexpensive gifts that ever a Christmas Tree 
had. And Santa was there—a jolly, roly-poly old 
soul, and if he ad look like Grace’s brother,—so 
much the better for the brother! 

Every one had a gift and candy and pop corn. 
There were more games and marching and joyous 
laughter. And then the clock struck nine and it was 
time to go. By and by only the dismantled tree and 
the green garlands were left of the Christmas party, 
and the Penley house became dark and still. But in 
other homes there was a talking! 

“It was perfectly lovely!” said every one. 

“If we haven’t had fun—such fun!” cried the 
happy little ones. 

“ The very best Christmas that ever was !”’ asserted 
Bobby. “And it was my letter that done it. Santa 
said so. I asked him, and he does live there. An’ 
now mebbe you'll tell me again there won’t be a 
Christmas !” and he marched about with his pockets 
full of candy and pop corn, clutching a formidable 
looking but very precious jackknife, and surveyed 
his smiling family with elation. 

“ He’s been here, indeed,” said their father, with a 
cheerfulness he had not shown in many a Jong day. 
“For he sent me a dinner to match yours, and a note 
asking me to call to-morrow at Miss Lydia Penley’s, 
as she had work for me. Yes, Santa came, my boy, 
—and God bless him!” 

Was the party really over at nine? Was it? Ah, 
no. It went home with the woodchopper’s children, 
and to the homes of factory hands and laborers. It 
lingered in the minds of friends who had watched 
the merry band. It lived in the little hearts that 
beat so joyously, in the little eyes that shone so 
brightly on that Christmas Day. It remained in the 
Penley house in the memories of childish laughter 
and the patter of little feet that seemed to echo long 
after the last sleigh-load of little ones went jingling 
down the road. It can never be quite over until 
recollection dies, and until that day, in the hearts of 
the participants will be the wish that for you and 
them and every one may Christmas be indeed a 
Merry Christmas and every house the home of 
Santa Claus. 

—Mary Child Currey. 


AND all the bells on earth shall ring 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 

And all the angels in heaven shail sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
—Oid Carol 
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GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR! 
Good-bye, Old Year! Thy step so slow, 
Thy feeble form, thy locks of snow, 

Proclaim thou’st run thy destined race— 
Must sink within the Past’s embrace, 
With all the years by Time laid low. 


’Tis sad to see thine overthrow ! 
The old must die, t’was ever so ! 
The fresh, the fair, must have thy place. 
Good-bye, Old Year! 


Each leaf of thy blurred book doth show 
For fair resolves, but debts I owe; 
Thine heir—the Young Year, fair of face, 
Perchance the record may erase ; 
The last stroke sounds! Ah! thou must go, 
Good-bye, Old Year ! 


—Anne H. Woodruff. 
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PENWIPERS. 
Useful and Attractive Little Articles. 


HE penwiper is a useful little article, 
and there are many ways of making it 
attractive, of which only a few of the 
newest need be mentioned. The pallet 
penwiper is cut, as the name indi- 
cates, in the shape of an artist’s pallet. 
The outer leaves are of gray felt and 
the inner ones of thin black silk or fine 
lawn. On the first cover is embroid- 

ered a spray of forget-me-nots, using Asiatic filo 

2030, 2031, and for the center 2014. A narrow ribbon 

matching the flowers is tied through the thumb hole 


PALLET PENWIPER. 


to hold the leaves together. ‘The black leaves should 
be a trifle smaller than the felt, and the edges should 
be buttonhole stitched with black Asiatic twisted 
embroidery silk 2000 

The shell penwiper is made with small clam shells 
or small round shells from the seashore for covers. 
If clam shells are used the dark outside must be 
removed by boiling and scraping, The white surface 
thus exposed may then be polished and a flower 
or tiny landscape painted thereon. Using one of the 
Shells for a pattern, cut several black leaves and 
finish the edges as before mentioned. Bore a hole 
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through the shells near the hinge and tie the leaves 
and the covers together with a ribbon. 

For the book penwiper, cut two pasteboards two 
by three inches. Lay them side by side, with one- 
half inch space between, on a piece of tan color 
satin. Cut the satin, leaving one-half inch margin. 
Outline on one-half of the satin the words “a friend 
in need” using Asiatic outline embroidery 2000. 
Lay the pasteboards on the satin and turn the margin 
down, sticking it in place with mucilage Cuta piece 
of cambric a half-inch smaller than this double cover 


Boox PENWIPER. 


and paste it over the inside of the pasteboards, thus 
covering the edges of the satin. Prepare leaves as 
before, fold inside of the cover, punch two holes at 
the back edge of the pasteboards, and, with a tape 
needle, draw a thread of black Asiatic couching 
silk through them and tie in a bowknot on the front 
side of the book. 

A cute penwiper for the little folks is made with a 
three-inch doll fora foundation. Procure a tin cover 
from a snuff can or the metal end from a paper gun 
shell, fill it with melted lead, and before it hardens 
stand the doll’s feet in it. This will enable her to 
stand up. Cover this foot piece with green velvet 
pasted on. Hem and gather a ruffle of black silk, 
long enough to go four times around the doll and 
wide enough to reach from her waist to the green 
standard. With gold-colored Roman floss work brier 
stitch for a border just above the hem. Wind the 
ruffle around the doll and gather the outside end up 
at the left side of the front and fasten it at the waist 
line. A bit of black silk and lace fashioned into a 
surplice waist and trimmed around the neck and 
down the front with the Roman floss, and a gold- 
colored baby ribbon sash tied where the skirt is 
draped, finishes this dainty pen and ink lady. 

—R. Merrvman. 
Selected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 

Never tread on a sore toe. 

1 will not keep a dog, and bark myself. 

Fine clothes wear soonest out of fashion. 

Go to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark. 

Every one can tame a shrew but he that hath her. 

Many who wear rapiers are afraid of goose quills 


Honest men are soon bound, but you can never bind a 
knave. 
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WINTER GLADNESS. 
Sweet is the air,—my joy springs up 
Like a wild rose from the snow,— 
A daisy, a grass, or a buttercup 

In the summer long ago! 


Over the snowdrifts golden white 
With their dainty shadows blue, 
I have found the bobolink’s last delight 
He dropped in the summer dew. 
Love me, love me, oh, lonely sky ! 
Love me, O winter sun! 
Your only blossom and bird am I, 
And your only singing one ! 
—Trene Putnam. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
“ Those chimes, those glorious chimes, how blessedly they ring.” 
“ And they brought him gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh.” 
HEN those chimes ring, how many 
will be ready with their gifts? 
Some, most certainly, have been 
improving the time, “ making 
hay while the sun shone” in 
country places, by the seashore 
and in the mountains; while rest- 
ing the body, minds and hands 
have been busy planning and 
“fashioning,” and now, having 
taken up the numerous home 
tasks, have carefully stowed 
away, where no one can find 
them, the result of the summer’s work. The soft, 
delicate, warm shawl, “ made with a new stitch,” for 
grandmother, the pine needles, gathered in vacation 
rambles, are made into a pine pillow for an invalid 
friend, together with a “sweet grass” box or basket 
purchased of the Indians in that same ramble, which 
will hold the handkerchiefs, or work of another 
“shut-in.” Beside, there are reins for the baby, and 
the dainty bit of embroidery for her “ who has every- 
thing money can buy” but does not herself em- 
broider, and will prize the gift highly “as a bit of 
your own handiwork.” Many a sly peep of satisfac- 
tion is taken at these Christmas presents. 

But how about her who has not adopted Lord 
Clifford’s motto, “ Always ready,” or that of the 
Scotch earl, “ Never behind ?”” Though having plenty 
of money, and no cares, she is hurried and worried 
“almost to death” at the last moment, running in and 
out of the shops with an anxious look, and among all 
the useful and ornamental things presented for her 
inspection and admiration, she purchases a little of 
almost everything, without any particular method. 
She returns home, weary, cross, and “headachy,” 
wishing it was all over and that there was no such 
thing as Christmas! 

Next comes the overburdened mother, overbur- 
dened not only with cares, but with “so many children 
she don’t know what todo,” and little money to do with. 
Dearly she would like to give David his heart’s desire, 
a bat and ball, Jane a new dress, and the baby a doll. 


She can only put the most practical gifts upon the 
small tree which John has purchased for his numerous 
“olive branches.” ‘“Whata muddle we are all in” 
to be sure. 

Not the least of our troubles is pater familias, whom 
we have to approach, and we put off the evil day. 
When we finally venture to broach the subject, he 
wonders if Christmas has come again, and, remem- 
bering “how deep he put his hand in his pocket” 
last year, announces most emphatically that he has 
“no money to spend on folderols. Any other day 
will do as well as Christmas; it’s a heathenish custom 
anyway.” 

Any other day as good as Christmas! Why, 
father, it only comes once a year, and the children 
will be so disappointed. You determine that they 
shall have a Christmas tree, if there is nothing upon 
it but the candles and the “strings of popcorn.” You 
stifle the thought that “father,” himself, is almost a 
heathen to suggest “no Christmas.” 

Then there are not a few on our list (excuse the ex- 
pression) who have a lot of “truck” which they pur- 
chased after the holiday season last year, “so cheap.” 
This year it is unearthed ; but alas! there is nothing 
at all suitable for a friend, and it is all put in a parcel 
and sent to be packed in some missionary box, or to 
some hospital, where doubtless it also proves useless. 
Then all the shopping has to be done over again. 

It is hard to decide what are suitable gifts for older 
people, but by “keeping one’s eyes and ears open” 
during the year, or even for the short time left, and 
making a note of any wish expressed by friends, 
great help will be secured against the time for mak- 
ing purchases. 

How absurd to give Norah a silk dress because her 
most intimate friend had one given her by her mis- 
tress last year, when Norah’s wardrobe sadly needs 
replenishing, and a warm cloak, some good felt slip- 
pers to wear on the cold, bare floor, or Arctics when 
hanging out the clothes on washing day are much 
more suitable gifts. They will make Norah much 
more contented and comfortable over the washtub, 
while she sings more merrily “The Irish Washer- 
woman,” and calls down blessings on your head. Let 
the children give the box of candy and “folderols”; 
their mother can send the Christmas goose and 
mince pie, and whatever she can afford, to Norah's 
family and numerous “ cousins.” 

If the gifts are well chosen, it will take time, thought 
and tact, but all will be repaid by the appreciation of 
the friends, when they most heartily exclaim, “Oh! 
how did you know that was just what I wanted?” 

My sympathy is great for those who, several years 
in succession, have been deluged with calendars and 
diaries. No wonder they sigh, and wish for a change 
this year. And the one who has just “stretched a 
point” and purchased the umbrella, which can be 
illy afforded, and is presented with a much hand- 
somer one on Christmas day, must heartily wish for 
the expended money back; while the giver would 
just as soon, and gladly, have given the much needed 
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cipient migh: feel unable to purchase. Of course we 
will not forget that “the poor we have always with 
us,” and happy is he who has a little income. 

“ Still from his little he can something spare, 

To feed the hungry and to clothe the bare.” 

but do not let it be all potatoes and flour, and, when 
possible, carry some of the gifts in person. A kind 
word and a “ Merry Christmas” from a friend’s lips 
will cheer the less fortunate fellow being wonderfully. 
Add to the necessities a few delicacies; fruit and 
flowers will not come amiss; and do not let that con- 
cert or oratorio ticket lie unused in the bureau 
drawer, or the purse, because too busy or too weary 
to attend yourself. The entertainment may be no 
novelty to you, but yet a rare treat to some one less 
favored. 

And what of those whose ranks are sadly broken ? 
Let them make it as happy and bright as possible for 
those who are left. Let the boy home from college, 
the girl from school “for the holidays” take back 
only pleasant memories of Christmas time. Do not 
refuse their request to go with them and look into 
the attractive shop windows, and to help them in 
their Christmas shopping. Even those who have 
no money to spend can go and look, mingling with 
the crowd of people hurrying to and fro; it will do 
them good. 

Would that we might have the good old Christmas 
custom of the carols revived. We would be willing, 
one day in the year, and of all days on Christmas, to 
be routed out of bed at dawn by the urchins singing 
such homely words as these of an old English carol : 

**Get up old wives, 
And bake your pies, 
’Tis Christmas day in the morning, 
The bells shall ring, 
The birds shall sing, 
’Tis Christmas day in the morning.” 

Then, too, we could have some of the old games. 
One called “*mumming”’ must have been amusing, to 
the children at least. The boys dress themselves in 
“ribbands” and perform various pantomimes ; one 
with a blackened face and a rough skin coat, and a 
broom in his hand sings something like the following : 

“ Here come I, little David Doubt, 
If you don’t give me money, 
I will sweep you all out, 
Money I want, money I crave, 
If you don’t give me money 
I'll sweep you all to the grave.” 
Imagine the romping of the children, and older peo- 
ple, too, to get away from this formidable robber. 
These and many similar games and Christmas cheer 
are better for the children than many pleasures out- 
side of home. 

Again, if we would “ keep within bounds,” and only 
give what we can afford, in the way of gifts and enter- 
tainments, Christmas would once more be the glad 
and happy day it was intended to be; our friends 
would not feel it such a burden to receive “just a 


little remembrance,” and some day the return of a 
similar gift would be a pleasure. 

“Last but not least,” let us have some considera- 
tion for the breadwinner of the family and not draw 
too heavily on his purse, Christmas will then be a 
merry day to him and to each and all of the family. 


** We ring the bells, 
And we raise the strain, 
We hang up garlands everywhere, 
And bid the tapers tumble fair, 
And feast and frolic, 
And then we go back to the same old lives again.” 


I question if we do drift back “ to the same old lives ” 
for along time after Christmas. We are better and hap- 
pier if we enter into the true spirit of the day, ever 
remembering, * It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” and in the words of “ Tiny Tim,” “God bless 
us, every one.” 

—M. E. W. 
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THE BEST OF ALL. 


What is the best 
Of all the passing years, that fill up life’s little way ? 
I heard one happy lover, unto another say. 
Tne days that we remember so full of noisy play ? 
Is it the days«f childhood? Is it our merry youth, 
When the heart is just awaking to the voice of love and truth ? 
Do you think it is the making of manhood’s noblest aim, 
Or the climbing love, the climbing the holy heights of fame? 
Which one of these, they whispered, must be the very best 
Of all the rest ? 


What is the best 
Of all the years so beautiful, do you think without compare ? 
I heard them whisper softly, not knowing I was there. 
Is it when we drop the burdens that our hands have learned to 
bear? 
Do you think it is life’s springtime, when budding hopes are 
new? 
Or the winter of our resting, with nothing more to do? 
Is it early in the morning, when, full equipped, we start, 
U pon life’s little journey so jubilant of heart? 
The end or the beginning, which, darling, is the best 
Of all the rest ? 


Which is the best? 
We do not know, one whispered ; oh, no, we do not know; 
All times of life are blessed to him that makes them so. 
The thorny bud of sorrow to the one of joy may blow. 
I cannot tell, can you, love, the very happiest time, 
When love may be the purest, and faith the most sublime ? 
The bitterest experience may at the last be sweet, 
And hold within its kernel the juices of the meat— 
And so I think, don’t you, love ? this truth is manifest, 
Now is the best. 


Now is the best, 
They whispered, and | listened beneath a spreading bough. 
Can any time be better, or half so good as now ? 
I’m happy as I can be, my darling one, art thou? 
The gold and crimson sunset sank down into the west, 
As I looked upon the lovers who knew that they were blest; 
The breezes from the mountain to nature were in trust, 
And all the happy valley was redolent with fune. 
I think, don’t you, they murmured, as th¢y touched a robin’s 
nest, 
Now ts the best. 


—JSulia May. 
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FOR SMALL STOCKINGS. 
Seasonable Advice for Christmas Time. 


T was a few days before Christmas 
that a busy shopper was heard to 
say, as she looked at the gay array 
of toys in one of the stores: “I 
know there are many things the 
children would like, and yet I am 
puzzled to find things that will go 
in the stockings. Of course the 
things that are too large can be 
hung on the nail with the stockings, 
or put on the floor under them, but 
it would never do to leave the 
stockings hanging there empty or 
nearly so, for the greatest fun of all 
is to put one’s hand into the stock- 

ing and draw out mysterious looking bundles well 
wrapped in paper. Perhaps a few suggestions may 
be helpful to people who have small stockings to fill. 
For the very tiny ones it is not a difficult matter to 
find things. for they hardly understand what Christ- 
mas means, and a pretty rattle, a string of bright 
colored beads, a linen picture book, or any unbreak- 
able toy will satisfy the baby’s idea of Christmas, if 
it has one ; but be sure to remember even the baby. 

There are pretty pins, rings, chains, napkin rings, 
and sets of knife, fork and spoon, that make nice 
little packages for a small stocking, if one wishes to 
buy anything of that kind, which can be bought for a 
little money or a good deal as one chooses. 

A small box in which there is a layer of pink cot- 
ton, and on the cotton two five-cent bottles of per- 
fume, each one with pink ribbon tied arqund the 
neck, makes a pretty present. It will be still prettier 
if the box is long enough so that a dainty sachet bag 
may be placed between the bottles. 

At some of the five and ten-cent stores (and prob- 
ably at some other stores), one can buy little rolls of 
paper, each roll containing twenty-six sheets of 
paper about five inches square, and there are scarcely 
two sheets of the same color. Any child who has 
attended kindergarten will be delighted with these 
papers and will think of many ways in which to use 
them: they are especially nice to make into little 
mats, and it takes only a few minutes to cut them if 
one uses a sharp knife and arule. There are many 
other papers, cards, rings, blocks, etc., which are 
used in the kindergarten which one can buy, and 
these things will amuse the children through many a 
cold winter day when they must stay in the house. 
These things are not expensive. 

A half a dozen colored pencils—red, blue, yellow, 
green, purple and brown—and a small blank book, 
or a drawing book with easy pictures if the child is 
old enough, for this will amuse a child a long time. 
It is well to buy things which will both amuse and 
instruct, and which will help the children to think 
about the things they must learn later. When select- 
ing books for the children instead of buying some 


impossible fairy story, select an interesting book 
which tells about birds or animals, or one of the 
books of one syllable words which tell some portion 
of history so interestingly that small people are 
charmed, especially when they are told that the story 
is a “really true one.” 

A little girl who is just learning to sew will soon 
learn to outline simple patterns on her bibs or nap- 
kins, or a small tidy for her own little chair, or her 
name in the corner of her handkerchiefs, if mother 
will spend a few minutes teaching her. Any of these 
articles with a little box of working cotton will de- 
light a little girl who enjoys using her needle, and 
they will fit down nicely in the toe of her stocking. 
A pair of small blunt scissors will also delight our 
young needlewoman, and they are almost a necessity 
to cut off her thread. 

Boys can hardly have too many marbles, tops, 
balls, knives, etc., and a small pocketbook in which 
there are a few pennies, will make either a boy or a 
girl feel very important. 

Of course every Christmas stocking must have one 
or more packages of candy, and if the candy is in 
a dainty lace bag or a bag made of bright crepe 
or tissue paper, it will seem better. Then if a few 
nuts and an orange or banana are added the stockings 


must be full. 
—Lenora Allen. 
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THE COMING OF WINTER. 


I looked out of window, the snowflakes to see, 

The wind whistled shrilly through every tall tree 

The Winter King coming, brings ever to me 
Long thoughts of the past. 


The snowflakes are flying fast over the town 

And shrouding the hill-tops, and meadows so brown, 

The leaves from the branches come rattling down. 
And I dream of the past. 


King Winter is called the type of old age, 

With his old hoary head, the sign of the sage. 

But he ever turns back for me life’s brightest page 
In the book of the past. 


The record I see, of a youth ever gay, 
Of the bright joyous hours of a sweet bygone day 
When life was unshaded—one long merry play, 

In that far-away past. 


My heart was so careless, my step was so light! 

I dreamed not of sorrow, I knew not it’s might, 

Oh! fleecy snow! could you but cover to-night 
The graves of the past! 


But would I go back, to that dear happy time, 
If the power to turn backward Time’s wheel, should be mine, 
And retrace life’s steps, to retrieve line by line 

The mistakes of the past ? 


Ah! The shadows must ever accompany the sun, 

No, let the past go, those struggles are done. 

I would not give up the strength I have won 
From the griefs of the past. 


Old sorrows, past deeds, I can never remove, 
But straight onward I press to my Heaven above, 
To lay down at the feet of the pardoning Lord 


The sins of the past. - 
Oaker Hates.’ 
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DIARIES FOR 1896. 
Even if ‘‘ Not a Line is Written, Save, Perhaps, a Da 
we sg OUSIN SOPHRONIA has always kept a 
2; diary. Indeed her devotion to it is so 
i. great that one of the standard family jokes 
“<“ represents her sitting on a low stool in the 
FA sunny garden ostensibly weeding flower beds— 
¥ in reality, posting up her diary. But when it 
‘ becomes necessary to know on which day last 
spring the house cleaning was begun, or when 
the green grape jelly was put up, or on just which 
day the Smiths and Joneses called, and how many of 
them came; then, Sophronia’s diary shines forth in 
all its usefulnes$. And it is in cases like this that a 
diary is such a helpful institution. 

The old-fashioned sentimental diary has without 
question gone largely (and wisely) out of fashion. 
Even the youngest and crudest of us do not now put 
our heart yearnings down in black and white for un- 
principled eyes to see. But the general family diary, 
filled with useful suggestions and dates is quite an- 
other matter. And it is to suggest two or three dif- 
ferent forms of these that this paper is written. 

First, of course, there is Sophronia’s kind; but as 
not every family has a daughter who will faithfully 
take the time and trouble to set down a mass of dry 
details, a modification is in order. A certain family 
uses an ordinary blank book, hanging it on the inside 
of a convenient closet door, with pencil attachment, 
and in pleasant company with railroad and post-office 
time tables and other important data. All the mem- 
bers of the family own it in common. The coming 
and going of friends, special letters, items about the 
weather, dates of planting the different things in the 
garden, invitations and calls received or made, new 
household furnishings put in, and even such prosaic 
details as the whitewashing of the cellar or the pass- 
ing of Bridget—all these are filed for future reference. 
fater familias \ooks it over when he returns at night 
trom the office, and adds any items of his own that he 
wants preserved in the family archives. It is really 
a source of much interest as well as usefulness to the 
entire family, and-has become an institution that they 
would not willingly abandon. 

Probably not many people have heard of the ten- 
year diary. This can be made of any blank book 
containing as many pages as there are days in the 
year, and with pages large enough to be ruled into 
ten sections each. Then, for example, write the 
items for New Year’s day on the top section of page 
one, going to the top section of page two next day, 
and keeping on in that order throughout the year. 
‘The following year the entry for each date goes just 
under that of the year before. One person who kept 
this kind of diary contends that it is particularly inter- 
esting to be able to see at a glance the happenings of 
so many years in comparison. In the case of very 
unusual weather, or family festivals, it was espe- 
cially so. 

Somewhat along the lines of a diary is the record 


book now kept by so many mothers, of the “growth 
in grace” of their young children. One young 
woman, not only has the weights and measurements 
and first sayings of each child set carefully down, but 
at certain ages, with great regularity, the child’s pic- 
ture is taken to embellish the record book. 

And then there are the memory books. How many 
trifling mementoes of European travel can be saved 
with little trouble by those fortunate enough to go, 
and put into a kind of combination diary and picture 
book, which ever after will bring back with extra 
vividness the happy hours during which they were 
collected. These memory books of foreign travel are 
of the greatest interest to their owners. All sorts of 
“‘trifles light as air’ have a place in them. Street- 
car tickets from all over Europe, labels of various 
sorts, five-cent photographs, steamer lists, menus, 
railway tags, pressed flowers and leaves, kodaks of 
friendly groups, and even hotel bills make a motley 
collection, and bring fresh pleasure to eyes which 
may never again see the places of which they are re- 
minders. 

Another form of memory books, kept by young 
girls in their first season, will naturally contain cards, 
notes, programmes, and German favors. 

But it is for the regular family diary that we plead ; 
a book, which, although it may never touch the general 
public, is of yearly increasing interest to the small 
circle where it has its home. 

And after all what would the general public have 
done without the immortal Pepys ? 

—Jane Gray. 
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A CALL TO WORK. 


Git to work there, idle man ; 
Don’t lie ’round a loungin’ 
Work as lively as ye can, 
Workin’s better’n spongin’ :— 
Git to slashin’, diggin’, sawin’, 
Merchandizin’, preachin,’ lawin’, 
Printin’ paintin’, balin’, haulin’, 
Choppin’ timber er rail maulin’ ;— 
Git to work an’ never stan’ 
Er lie ‘round a loafin’ man! 


Git to work an’ show yer pluck, 

Yer mouth shet from groanin’ ; 
If ‘ith snags you ’ve run amuck, 

Move ’em without moanin’ :— 
Git to moldin’, castin’, millin’, 
Gardenin’, er ranches tillin’, 
Teachin’, doctorin’, or bankin’,— 
Somewhere, somehow, git yer crank in 
An’ keep turnin’, but don’t stan’ 
Er lie ’round a loafin’, man! 


Git a move on! God has made 

Men fer his own usin’; 
Not to loaf ’round in the shade 

Proffered toil refusin’ ; 
While there’s time, keep sweatin’, grindin’, 
All should be their livin’, findin’— 
Toilin’, moilin’, slavin’, diggin’, 
Shiftin’ rudder, reefin’ riggin’ ; 
Ev'ry feller workin’ an’, 
Not one found a loafrn’ man ! 

—kdward Vincent. 
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FAREWELL AND GREETING. 
The ingle flame burns low, 
The wind wails at the casement, and the snow 
An eddying burial sheet doth spin 
To wrap the Old Year in. 


Old Year, Old Year, before you go 
Across my threshoid, let me take 

Your chilling hand, just for the sake 
Of twelvemonth comradeship, but, no! 
With sighing breath and dropping chin 
He rises from his wonted place 

Here at my side, I see his face 

So pale and thin, I hear the door 
Creak on its frosty hinges—then 

From world of men 

The Old Year vanishes forever more. 
The ingle flame flares high, 

The wind's drear wailings gasp and die 
In sob at casement, and the snow 
Comes drifting thro’ the lintel space, 
Like scattered spray, to sink and blow; 
But as I turn to close the open door 
Another face 

Smiles on me—and I am alone no more. 
Here, in the Old Year’s place, 

With hearty clasp of hand and look of cheer 


Sits the New Year. : 
—Mary Clarke Huntington. 
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THE MASCULINE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Still an Unsolved Problem. 
L COMING of Christmas may be 
‘lal quite an old story to those of us 
who have, to some extent, at 
least, outgrown the interest we 
used to take in juvenile holidays, along 
with our belief in Santa Claus and a 
host of other charming myths which 
belong to bygone days. But the masculine Christ- 
mas gift is still an unsolved problem to most, even 
though we have wrestled with it as regularly as the 
season came round every year, as far back as we can 
remember. 

A friend, who is a very enthusiastic and warm 
advocate of woman suffrage, has ever since we first 
became acquainted been trying to convert me to her 
way of thinking. One of her favorite modes of 
persuasion is to try to enlist my’sympathies for the 
dear innocent bits of femininity who are born into 
this world handicapped at the outset, every avenue 
of usefulness closed to them, because they may never 
be able to vote. 

On the other hand, does not a boy who has out- 
grown tops, rocking-horses, drums, steam engines 
and the like, experience a similar feeling of being 
handicapped on account of his sex, when he beholds 
at Christmas time the multitude of fine things which 
seem to have been expressly manufactured for the 
feminine world, while for him there appears to be 
little beside neckties and handkerchiefs, with per- 
haps an occasional book if his friends happen to be 
acquainted with his peculiar literary tastes ? 


He is accustomed at the approach of the holid-ys 
to hear his sisters, and quite likely his mothcr, 
appeal to one another in accents of despair: “ What 
shall we give to the boys. Oh, dear, boys and men 
are such dreadful creatures! One never knows what 
to get for them. There are always plenty of things 
for girls, but boys don’t care for anything nice !” 

One might imagine that a boy was a South Sea 
Islander, utterly devoid of appreciation for anything 
civilized or respectable, to say nothing of what is 
beautiful and appeals to a refined taste. 

In very many families the Christmas packages 
which are received from a distance or from outside 
the immediate household, contain nothing at all for 
the male members of the family except for the little 
boys. 

One lady actually makes a practice of giving to her 
husband and grown-up sons such articles as she her- 
self would especially like to have for the house. 

Sometimes it is a new chair or some book shelves, 
not for the owner’s individual use in his private 
apartment, but for some particular corner in the 
sitting room which seems to her incomplete. One 
year she gave to her boys several dainty bits of china 
which she happened to be wanting and her husband 
was made happy by a gift of some lovely finger bow! 
doilies. Another time she bestowed upon this same 
long-suffering husband (who accepted the situa- 
tion with cheerful resignation,) a very delicate and 
beautifully wrought toilet set for the spare room 
bureau ! 

In some instances the men of the family are alto- 
gether overlooked, even by their own wives and 
daughters. It is so customary with some to feel that 
men care little or nothing for such attentions, that 
they are neglected when no one has the least idea of 
being unkind or forgetful. My husband chanced to 
meet such a man soon after breakfast one frosty 
Christmas morning, and after the usual holiday greet- 
ings had been exchanged, he asked one of the most 
natural questions in the world. 

“Well, Smith, what did you get in your stoc..- 
ing?” 

His countenance fell a trifle, although he endeav- 
ored to appear entirely indifferent. 

“T didn’t get a blamed thing,” he said almost spite- 
fully, and proceeded to change the subject. 

Don’t be deceived when a man declares that he 
doesn’t care for Christmas presents. Be assured 
that the most philosophical among them does fee! the 
want, and experiences a decided disappointment |! 
there is no token of remembrance for him when there 
is “ Peace upon earth and good will toward men.” 

If one is not in harmony with the spirit of the 
Yuletide it is sure to come creeping into one’s 
thoughts with the twilight of Christmas eve, and 
many a man who has previously decided not to make 
a present to anyone, has slipped into the bril- 
liantly lighted stores after business was done and 
gone home with an armful of parcels under the in- 
fluence of that mystical spell which seems to be in 
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the air at the near approach of the hour when the 
little ones hang up their stockings. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that it is often 
a vexed question to decide just what gifts may be 
selected which shall be at the same time appropriate 
and acceptable. 

It is not meant to be inferred that either the hand- 
kerchief or the necktie need be altogether despised. 
One or more fine linen handkerchiefs, with the nar- 
row hemstitched border, just now in special favor, is 
a gift which few gentlemen would fail to appreciate, 
and a necktie is quite as acceptable to most, if one is 
sure enough about the style preferred, to take the 
responsibility of selecting it. 

But there are very many other things which may 
not at once suggest themselves. Books have been 
mentioned, and they are among the best gifts that 
can be selected for anyone irrespective of age or sex. 

Many of Louise Alcott’s books are suitable and 
interesting reading for boys, and few of them are 
proof against the attractions of J. I. Trowbridge. A 
good many boys are fond of history and of scientific 
books, and there is a long list of the very best on 
both subjects in the current catalogues. Men are 
nearly always pleased with the writings of Max 
O’Rell, even if their taste does not happen to be 
especially literary. ‘IT. B. Aldrich’s short stories are 
very bright, entertaining reading for anybody, and 
gentlemen are sure to like them. Charles Dudley 
Warner and James Russell Lowell have each written 
books of which the same may be said, and Mary 
Wilkins’ short stories are favorites with many. Then 
there are the magazines .and other periodicals. 
There are very many good magazines now which are 
quite inexpensive and a year’s subscription to any one 
of them, makes a very acceptable gift to most 
gentlemen. 

Pictures are nearly always pleasing to both men 
and boys, though comparatively few think of giving 
them. ‘“ Pharaoh’s Horses,” is very appropriate for 
a boy. Briton Riviere’s “Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den,” Michael Angelo’s “Head of the David,” 
Landseer’s “Challenge,” ‘Deer Stalking,” and 
others, are all good. Men who know very little 
about art criticism are fond of such pictures as 
Guido Reni’s “ Aurora,” Hoffman’s “Christ in the 
Temple,” Rosa Bonheur’s “King of the Forest,” 
Griitzncr's Monks,” and a variety of others. These 
need not of necessity be expensive presents, for good 
copies can be obtained in any of the large cities 
(which will be sent anywhere by mail) for a small 
sum, and the frames need not be expensive. 

There are, of course, many other things which 
might be mentioned. Among them are pocket- 
books and knives, cuff boxes, collar boxes, napkin 
rings, cuff buttons, tape measures in cases of con- 
venient size to be carried in the vest pocket, small, 
round pointed scissors, and many more such articles. 

There are a variety of things for the writing desk 
or table which boys and men are apt to appreciate 
highly. There are, of course, the wants and tastes of 


individuals to aid in suggesting appropriate gifts. 
There is sure to be something even for the gentlemen 
without resorting to tray cloths or doilies, pin cush- 
ions or pillow shams. Above all, let there be a 
remembrance of some kind, be it much or little, for it 
does a vast deal toward promoting a feeling of good 
will toward men, and makes brighter the Christmas 
cheer. 

—Mary M. Ward. 
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A CHRISTMAS BLESSING. 
As the Christmas bells are ringing their chimes of peace and 
love, 
And the voices of the angels come floating from above 
Ob, Thou “ Who art in Heaven,” for our little ones we pray 
Thy tenderest, sweetest blessing on this their Christmas day. 
And to us, whose hearts are glowing with gratitude to Thee, 
That Thou hast spared our darlings, with their sunshine and 
their glee, 
Wilt thou send thy daily presence, give us patience with our 
love, 
Give that wisdom, Heavenly Father, that can come but from 
above. 
And the power to do our duty by these precious ones, we pray, 
Be the longed for Christmas blessing which Thou sendest us 


to-day. 
—C. P. B. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

367. A few slices of bacon, under and over roast 
lamb, to improve the flavor of the gravy. 

368. About a third the quantity in dates added to 
very tart apples for sauce. 

369. When frying cakes, setting them in a colander 
set on a plate. 

370. A teaspoonful of mustard, mixed with the 
water and molasses which is poured over baked 
beans. 

371. Roasting a young fowl for twenty minutes, 
before cutting it up for soup. 

372. Turning fruit which has begun to work into 
pickles, by draining, boiling up the liquor, skimming, 
adding half a teacupful of vinegar to two and a half 
quarts of juice, sugar to make sirup, spices to taste 
tied up in a bag. When liquor is clear adding fruit, 
heating gradually and boiling four minutes before 
canning. 

373. Clarifying soup by skimming while heating, 
adding a little cold water, after boiling, straining—if 
necessary twice—mixing One egg and broken shel! 
with one teacupful of cold water, then with one tea- 
cupful of hot soup, then adding to soup, boiling up, 
setting back and when somewhat cool, straining. 

374. To prevent home-tried lard from becoming 
rancid, adding one teaspoonful of fine salt to euch 
quart of hot lard and cooking a little after adding. 

375. Jelly, of the surplus juice in cans of fruit, 
made with gelatine. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth [fa//. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FIVE-DOLLAR CHRISTMAS TREE, 
Which the Boys will Help to Provide. 
HRISTMAS trees, many 
people imagine, must nec- 
essarily be costly affairs, 
but the readers of this 
article are assured that 
they can have a good one 
and a handsome one, with 
no more of an outlay than 
a five-dollar bill will cover. 
In the first place, if there 
are any big boys in the fam- 
ily now is the time to utilize 
them. Let them take some 
Saturday and go out of the city far enough to find 
some woods, and there select a medium-sized but 
good-shaped tree—always remembering that the tree, 
when in the house, will look much larger than when 
out of doors. After getting it home trim off three or 
four of the lower branches. Then get a butter tub, 
take it to a paint shop, and for a few cents it can be 
nicely painted with two coats of green paint. When 
thoroughly dry have one of the boys put the tree in 
the tub while the other fills the tub with stove coal, 
giving it a perfectly firm support. While in the 
woods the boys should not forget to pull up some 
ground pine for wreaths, with some of which the coal 
can be covered from all inquisitive eyes. Now carry 
it carefully into the house and put it in a room where 
it can be shut up, as we wish to surprise the rest of 
the family. The wax tapers we shall be obliged to 
buy, and it is well to put those on first with a flexible 
wire, so that we may arrange the rest of the decora- 
tions without danger of their taking fire. 

Now, mamma always uses several dozen eggs at 
Christmas time, so beg the privilege of blowing out 
the contents and leaving the shells unbroken. Five 
or six dozen will be none too many. Paint some a 
bright yellow, some blue, some light-green (dark- 
green ones will not show), and at least half with dif- 
ferent shades of red, as these latter are very effective. 
When dry, run a wire through them and fasten them 
on the tree. Then some evening set all the children 
to popping corn, which can be strung by running a 
needle and thread through the kernels. It is best to 
string them in short lengths, tie the ends together to 
prevent their scattering, and hang them on the tree. 

The next thing is to buy three quarts of cranberries 
and string them in the same way; if desired, some 
strings can be made of the pop corn and cranberries 
together, stringing alternately a pop corn and a cran- 
berry. 

Now we must have some fairies. If there are any 
young ladies in the house they must be pressed into 
the service. If not, then mamma’s busy fingers will 
surely help. Take the little German pictures of chil- 
dren’s heads, sew on two or three little tarlatan skirts, 
which may be trimmed with tinsel or silver stars, and 
suspend them from the tree by a thread. 


If, during walks in the fall, some one has picked 
and saved some of what the children call “rattle 
boxes,” they can be gilded and their glitter be quite 
an addition to the tree. We can also wet some with 
mucilage and then dip them into flour or sprinkle 
with quartz sand. 

There will still be room left for the gifts if we add 
one or two things more. Into the service enlist the 
cook. Get her to make and frost a dozen little cakes. 
Then with a pencil draw a baby’s face on every one; 
some may be crying, some laughing. Take tissue 
paper, either pink or blue, and cut a circle about two 
inches larger than the cake, pink it with the scissors, 
and an inch from the edge run in athread. Put one 
cake into each paper, draw up the thread and it 
makes a little hood for the baby’s face. 

Very likely we had some tarlatan left from the 
fairies, and that can be utilized by being cut into 
small bags about a finger long, overcasted with any 
bright-colored worsted, with a worsted string run in 
the top; then fill with candies and hang on the tree. 
Tarlatan can also be cut in the shape of a child’s sock 
or mitten or any other fancied form. 

There is a pretty German custom of taking as many 
oranges as there are guests. Cut the peel through in 
quarters, pulling it up at the top just enough to insert 
a wax taper. Place them on a large waiter covered 
with cotton wool and ornamented with laurel leaves. 
Light the tapers and pass an orange to every person. 
All will then form in line and march around the tree 
singing some old Christmas hymn. 

Any one following these suggestions will be quite 
as well pleased as though they had gone to a fancy 
shop and spent fifty dollars instead of five. 

—M. FE. Merriman. 
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OUR BOY LEFT HOME TO-DAY. 


Our boy left home to-day ! 
How full of sorrow is my lonely, quivering heart ; 
For many days we shall not see his smiling face; 
How shall we pass the hours from him apart? 


He left his childhood’s home to-day ! 
Things never can be quite as they have been before. 
His room is dark and desolate to-night, 
His hat and coat hang not behind the kitchen door. 


We miss his boyish face so much; 
Backward o’er months and years our sad thoughts turn ; 
Did we appreciate our boy when he was here, 
We ask, as now our hearts for him so fondly yearn. 


I try to think he will be back, 
And for a visit he will only plan; 
But then the thought that hurts comes back to me, 
Our boy hereafter is a “ business man.” 


He'll labor and gain wealth, 
And then a wife and home he’ll have; I must not mind, 
But then the ties of childhood’s home will break, 
And we—oh, ’tis so lonely for those left behind! 


This is the way of all the world, 
One cannot have all pleasure sweet without alloy ; 
Sad partings come; and I can only pray to-night, 
Thank God I have so good, so true a boy. 
—Lenora Alten. 
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“MAKING A MAN OF HIMSELF” 
For Her Sake. 

HE forlorn, ragged little fellow stood on the 
porch of the pretty white cottage, and 
looked irresolutely at the front door. Sud- 

Qa. * denly, before he could ring, the door was 

7:3. opened, and a sweet-faced woman in bonnet and 

7% cloak came out., It was Mrs. Burton, the mis- 

] tress of the home. 

“ Well, my boy, what do you want?” she asked 
kindly, with a smile brimful of sunshine. For an in- 
stant the lad did not answer; curses and surly looks 
he was accustomed to, but the sudden kindness 
touched him. 

“Well, ma’am, I am hungry, an’ I ain’t got no hat,”’ 
he stammered at last, bashfully laying his hand on a 
shock of red, tangled hair. 

* And you want a good breakfast, a warm cap, and 
some stockings and shoes, too, | should think,” she 
added with a glance at the bare red toes exposed to 
the keen air. ‘Well, you shall have them all. Sit- 
down here, please.” 

She disappeared for a few moments and came back 
with a large bundle which she placed in his arms. 
“ My servant will bring you your breakfast, and you 
must stay here until you eat it. I must go now.” 
She started down the steps, and then came back sud- 
denly and stood at the boy’s side. ‘What is your 
name?” she asked softly. 

“Tm.” 

“ Is your mother living?” 

The lad swallowed a big lump in his throat before 
he could reply. “She died three years ago. My 
father married again, an’ then—then I run away.” 

“Poor child, you lost your best friend in your 
mother, but you can be worthy of her yet, Tim.” The 
lady rested her daintily-gloved fingers on the rough 
red hand of the boy, and took in with bright search- 
ing eyes every line of the honest, dirty little face. 
“You have youth and health; stop loafing and go to 
work; here are three dollars, buy yourself a boot- 
black’s outfit, or a bundle of evening papers, and 
make a start towards earning your own living; make 
aman of yourself, Tim—for my sake.” With another 
bright smile and kindly good-bye the lady ran down 
the steps and passed away towards the village. Tim 
ate the breakfast which the servant brought him with 
a strange, new feeling in his heart, and a far-off look in 
hiseyes. “ For her sake,” he muttered, “for her sake.” 

Three years elapsed. The concert hall of A—— 
was crowded to the uttermost, for the new humorist 
who was to lecture to-night was the fad of the hour. 
Mrs. Burton, who was visiting in A——, was one of 
the audience, and sat with a party of ladies directly 
over the stage. The introductory music had barely 
begun when there seemed to be a commotion back of 
the wings; the next instant the stage was in a blaze, 
and flames were licking out towards the panic-stricken, 
surging mass of humanity. “Fire, fire!” rang from 


a hundred voices, and terror reigned supreme. Mrs, 
Burton stood helpless and dumb, almost within the 
grasp of those angry tlames. Suddenly she was seized 
‘from the rear, a woolen cloth was wrapped about her 
head and she was lifted in strong arms and carried 
down a flight of stairs into the cool outer air. Pull- 
ing the scorched wrap from her head, Mrs. Burton 
looked up into the face of a well clothed, good look- 
ing youth, and recognized Tim, her boy tramp. 

“You see, I had a little job of piano moving and 
scene shifting, getting ready for the lecture,” he ex- 
plained, “and I knew you the minute you took your 
seat. I have regular day work, but at night I can 
often pick up an honest penny at a job like this, and 
I am thankful, so thankful that this work fell in my way! 
You would have burned to death where you were.” 

“Tim,” the lady cried, “you have saved my life! 
How can I thank you, dear boy?” 

Before replying the youth led the lady to a carriage 
and placed her in it. “ By driving straight to your 
stopping place, away from the dreadful scenes you 
may witness if you stay here.” 

They both glanced anxiously at the lurid flames 
that seemed to defy the heavy streams of water play- 
ing upon them. 

The boy leaned suddenly forward and pressed three 
silver dollars into the lady’s hand. “ Don’t refuse to 
take them,” he whispered, “the other debt I can 
never pay. Mrs. Burton, I am not as good a boy as 
{ would like to be—as I mean to be—but I'm going 
to keep trying; I will make a man of myself yet—for 

your sake.” He lifted the woman’s hands reverently 
to his lips, then turned and disappeared in the crowd. 
—Gertrude Manly Jones. 
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LITTLE FELLOWS TO RECKON WITH. 

The first one looks very much like I (W, 

He’s a one legged man —with no head—O, my! 

2 is really a goose, you see; 

Sometimes a great bother to you and me. 

Cut an “o” in two then the parts you take, 

Put one "bove the other—lo, a 3 you make! 

4 is like the arm of an easy-chair, 

With a cane leaning up against it there. 

For 5, half an “o”—now go just a mite 

Directly north, then turn to the right. 

6 is really an “0” complete, 

With a raised /ef/¢ arm, but without avy Seer. 

A slim little man—left arm straight out— 

Is 7 who walks with ove arm about. 

Take two tiny “ o’s” what a happy fate, 

Place one "bove the other—’tis Mr. g, 

One more little “o” with a right leg—see! 

Is our little friend G (strange tho’ it be!) 

Now if you will let 1 and “o” play together, 

They'll be equal to 40 in all kinds of weather. 

You see EVERY-DAY objects possess, without doubt, 

Much that is curious—for YOU TO FIND OUT! 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
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MY OLD CHAMBER SET. 
‘Make old things look a’maist as weel as new.” 
HERE was no use denying the 
fact—the chamber set was old- 
fashioned and shabby. Can 
I do anything to make it look 
more presentable? was the 
question I asked myself as I 
stood in the chamber and 
looked it over. The room was 
ready for its spring cleaning, 
and I did wish I could consign 
the whole of the furniture to 
the attic and buy a white 
enameled set like one I had 
seen at Blank’s—but that was 
Nl out of the question. Then the 
thought came, why not paint it white? The bed- 
stead was a clumsy affair with high back and sides. 
I would not undertake to paint that, but buy a 
white enameled iron bedstead with brass trim- 
mings, that would make the rest of the set look 
more modern. 

The bureau was tall with a swinging glass fastened 
to the top by side brackets. I found I could unscrew 
them which I did, leaving the top of the bureau free 
and without a glass. 

I wanted a dressing table ; now here was the glass 
for it, if I could only find the table. 

I had in my kitchen a table one yard long by twenty 
inches wide with a drawer underneath, the size of 
the table. 

I took the glass with its supports, screwed them on 
to the table—and there was the dressing table just the 
right height to sit at and comb one’s hair. It looked 
rather funny in its present state as the glass and its 
supports were light yellow and the table stained to 
imitate black walnut, but I knew that white paint 
(enough of it) would cover all deficiencies and my 
table would be all right in the end. 

I had the legs of one of the chairs sawed off to 
make it low enough to sit in comfortably and button 
one’s boots. 

I had all the pieces taken to the attic where they 
would be free from dust, and I could work on them 
better at my leisure. For I had determined to see 
if I could not paint them white and then finish them 
with white enamel paint, which I found I could buy 
all prepared. 

I had never seen any one do this but felt sure there 
must be a groundwork of white paint before the 
enamel was put on. 

I unscrewed all the knobs on the bureau, commode 
and table drawers, as I intended to replace them with 
fancy brass ones when the painting was finished. I 
took all the drawers out, washed, dried and sunned 
them and then replaced them. 

I took coarse sandpaper, then fine, and went over 
every piece to get the varnish off and make them 

smooth. Then wiped them off with a damp cloth to 


get all the dust off. Then they were ready for painting. 
The paint was common white paint, white lead and 
linseed oil, mixed rather thin. When dry a second 


‘coat was put on and when this was dry a coat of 


enamel paint finished the work. 

This work was done on the “installment plan ”—a 
little at one time, as it means hard work. 

I kept very quiet about it, as I did not intend to be 
laughed at if I did not succeed. I did succeed, and 
was not ashamed to exhibit “ my painting.” 

I had some old-fashioned veneered mahogany pic- 
ture frames in the attic, a small peach basket, an old- 
fashioned small wooden footstool all of which | 
painted white and enameled. I left them all in the 
attic until thoroughly dry. 

On the chamber floor | had a good buff and white 
straw matting, but the paper on the walls was old- 
fashioned and dark-in color, and the room did really 
need new paint, and then my new set would look 
much better with fresh paint and paper. 

I found some cheap, also pretty wall paper, with 
pale robin’s-egg blue ground, and sprays of anemones 
with the palest olive green leaves scattered over it. 
There was a frieze to match and where they joined a 
narrow gilt molding was placed. 

The new coat of paint had just a suggestion of 
blue in it. 

I made some new curtains of white muslin with a 
ruffle on the edges, to hang over the plain white 
shades at the windows and looped them half way up 
the sides of the windows. 

I got the white enameled bedstead with brass trim- 
mings. Instead of placing the head as is usual, 
against the wall, I set it across one corner of the 
room. The effect was pleasing as the room is of 
good size. In asmall room it would fill up too much. 
The bureau was placed across the opposite cor- 
ner; the dressing table between the windows for 
the best light 

For the top of this table, bureau, commode and 
splasher behind the commode I made covers of “ old- 
bleach” linen which has a round thread easy to pull 
out. I made abroad hemstitched hem all around the 
covers; made a pad for the dressing table before | 
laid on the cover of cotton wadding covered with 
white cloth. The splasher was put up with brass 
rod and rings. 

Creamy white scrim was used for the’ table cover, 
the ends finished with an outline pattern of light 
yellow daisies and edged with antique lace. 

The same was used for a scarf for the pillows 
instead of shams. The scarf was long enough to 
reach across the pillows and was finished at the ends 
with the same antique lace. It was gathered loosely 
in the center between the pillows and tied in a butter!ly 
bow of three-inch wide pale yellow ribbon, which 
gave a little color to the otherwise white bed. Na 
rower ribbon of the same color held back the cur- 
tains at the windows. 

Instead of one large toilet cushion there were two 
small ones covered with pale yellow satin, finished 
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with lace, fastened together at two of the points and 
finished with a bow of the ribbon. 

One cushion for common pins, the other for scarf 
and fancy pins. 

My toilet set was white with gold bands. 

I tacked a piece of white table oilcloth on the com- 
mode before putting on the linen cover. 

For the rocking-chair, low chair and one to sit in 
at the dressing table I made cushions covering them 
with French cretonne which had a groundwork of 
light blue and tiny buff rosebuds scattered over it. 
Each cushion had a flounce around it. 

The small footstool had its cushion, and the peach 
basket was lined with cretonne, and finished on the 
outside with a bow of ribbon. I had some pretty 
chromo-lithographs of flowers which I placed in the 
white frames and hung on the walls. 

When I had the mats laid in front of the bed 
bureau and commode and the knickknacks arranged 
on the bureau and table, I concluded I had a pretty 
room of which I need not feel ashamed, and I did 
not regret the work I had done. 

The reader, if she has a shabby chamber set she 
wishes to improve, can go and do likewise. 

—M. /. Plumstead. 
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SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 

HE wear of a carpet may be greatly prolonged 

T by judicious treatment. The wise woman real- 
izes this and, by a little headwork and careful- 

ness, lightens the demands on both her hands and 
her pocketbook. Her carpets are swept but once a 
week, and then it is done in this wise: First, she 
covers the furniture as much as possible, especially the 
upholstered portions, and then strews the floor thickly 
with tea leaves and salt. The salt brightens the col- 
ors in the carpet and destroys the moths, while the 
tea leaves gather the dust. Then she sweeps with 
the grain of the carpet, using a short stroke that covers 
only alittle space. Her broom draws, not pushes, the 
salt and tea leaves up toa level with her feet, and so she 
continues until the whole room has been gone over. 

The result of this careful sweeping is that not much 
dust has been set in motion to settle, later on, upon 
the furniture, and also that the sweeper’s carpets 
greatly outlast those of her neighbors and yet always 
look bright and clean. 

This same woman never uses a feather duster, as it 
does not really dispose of the dust, but merely re- 
moves it from one part of the room to another. I[n- 
stead, she uses a large, soft dry cloth and shakes this 
cloth occasionally out of the window, being careful 
the while that there is no draught to carry the dust 
back into the room. After dusting, she occasionally 
goes over all the woodwork of the furniture again 
with a soft flannel cloth dampened with kerosene. 
This polishes the furniture up wonderfully, and if the 
windows and doors are left open for a little while 
after, all traces of the scent will soon disappear. 
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FANCY APRONS. 


VERY pretty apron is made from a 
fine quality of white linen lawn. 
Place an insertion of German lace 
one inch wide between two hems 
one and one-half inches deep. 
Make a row of eyelet-holes in the 

hems just above and below the insertion. Pierce 
the eyelets with a stiletto and work with white 
Honiton embroidery silk ; treat ties in the same man- 
ner and you will have a dainty and unique apron. 
Another white lawn apron may have two groups of 
tiny tucks, have three or five tucks to each group. 
Place between these a Honiton lace insertion and 
run pink or blue baby ribbon through it. 

A three-inch hem finishes the bottom. An exceed- 
ingly pretty apron may be made from white dotted 
muslin (!arge dots). Outline in yellow Asiatic twisted 
embroidery silk a circle around each dot. A two-inch 
ruffle of German lace finishes the bottom of hem, and 
a bow of yellow satin ribbon adorns the left side 
of belt. 

A dainty apron is made from light blue lawn with 
a five-inch hem at the bottom. Stamp a border 
design of stemless daisies across the top of the hem, 
to be wrought in Asiatic filo. 

A pink lawn apron may be made in this way, using 
white or blue violets for decoration. A stray flower 
may be wrought upon the ends of the ties. 

A fine quality of black sateen makes a pretty and 
serviceable apron. Catstitch a three-inch hem with 
scarlet Asiatic twisted embroidery silk and embroider 
in one corner a graceful design of scarlet poppies ii 
Asiatic filo. 

Any favorite flower may be used as decoratior 
If violets or pansies are used the catstitching should 
be done with violet silk, buttercups or oxeyed daisies 
should have a yellow catstitching to harmonize well ; 
wild roses, a pink stitching, and so on, ad /ibitum. 
Cream colored scrim is always a favorite fabric for 
aprons, on account of its strong texture, very pretty 
ones may be made with a drawn work design above 

the hem; some of these Mexican-work designs are 
quite simple and at the same time very effective. 
—Elizabeth. 


THIs is the month and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 

Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That our deadly forfeit should release, 

And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 


Nor war or battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sov’reign Lord was by 
—Milton. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorlal Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Pubiications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Working 
Women 
at Lunch. 


PROPER FOOD, PROPERLY TAKEN, may 
be set down as the foundation of health- 
ful living; yet if we accept the state- 
ments of a writer in a Boston paper, a 
large class of our American women have yet to learn 
the primary lesson in this direction—lessons which 
Goop HovusEKEEPING has been so long and so 
earnestly trying to teach. But heré is what he says 
upon the subject, and it needs no comment in these 
columns: “I have lunched for years where hun- 
dreds of working girls and women go each day for 
their midday repast ; one in twenty-five, perhaps, will 
order something tending to nourish and strengthen ; 
the other twenty-four leave the table more illy fitted 
for their afternoon's labor than when they sat down. 
I wonder if many of us realize what the working 
women lunch and work upon! Physicians would 
shake their heads and say it could not be done. But 
it is, and such women last longer than would seem 
possible. A glance through the stores and offices, 
however, would show that the woman clerk vanishes 
almost entirely after thirty-five. 

“ At the table with me, yesterday, was a delicate 
young girl, a clerk in the shoe department of one of 
our immense establishments; and her repast con- 
sisted of two glasses of ice water, two chocolate 
eclairs and several pickles. Think of it! This to sus- 
tain her through a long, hard afternoon of fitting shoes! 
She dresses well; neither big sleeves nor smart gowns 
pass her by; a homemade hat minus feathers never 
rests upon her head, but her worn, anzemic face would 
suggest less feathers and more nourishing food. 

“The majority of these women lunch upon a piece 
of pie and a cup of coffee, or an order of rich, spiced 
»udding, and a glass of ice water. Occasionally one 
will rush through an order of fried oysters and a half 
adozen pickles. The wonder is that they live through 
the second year. From the table, where they scarcely 
allow themselves time to swallow the several mouth- 
fuls ordered, they hurry off to ‘shop,’ and use forty 
of the sixty minutes allowed for dinner in this way. 
Then back to the store to stand five hours in high- 


heeled, uncomfortable shoes, their pitifully attenu- 
ated waists tightly clasped in corsets and bands, and 
their trembling little stomachs containing ice water 
and pie. Add to this the anxieties naturally attend- 
ing a working woman’s life, and is it surprising that 
their faces look harassed, nervous and bloodless ? 

“The young man clerk—who can no better afford 
it—lives quire differently ; substantial food forms the 
basis of his lunch, and usually vegetables and a glass 
of milk, all of which he masticates leisurely, and 
strolls back to the store, rested and refreshed. He 
is costumed in a loose, comfortable suit of light- 
weight flannel, his feet resting upon (not over) the 
soles of comfortable shoes, his circulation unim- 
peded, and his body well nourished. What wonder 
that he keeps his nerves well covered, that ill temper 
finds not a home upon his face, and that we find him 
cheerily selling ribbons long after the girl with whom 
he knocked elbows as a cash boy is forgotten.” 

+ 

Mr. HOMESTEAD 
“Maria! Maria! 
sions!”’ 

Mrs. Homestead (entering the parlor): 
The child’s practicing her Delsarte lesson.” 


(rushing into his wife’s room): 
Come quick! Nellie’s got convul- 


“ Nonsense ! 


++ + + + 
Sunshine 
asa 


Disinfectant. 


ONE OF THE MEDICAL journals has, 
through much learned investigation, 
reached the ground taken by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING many years ago, and 
announces its “discovery” in glowing terms, as 
though it were some new thing in the world of knowl- 
edge. In telling the people what it has learned, it 
says: ‘Scientist Esmarch has been making a series 
of experiments which, we are happy to say, confirm 
the ideas of housekeepers of many generations, 
namely, that sunshine is the best of all disinfectants. 
He exposed clothing and bedding strongly infected 
with all sorts of disease germs and virulent pus, and 
in each instance but afew hours were required to 
completely disinfect them by the direct rays of the 
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sun. He also exposed similar matter in boxes cov- 
ered with glass to the sun’s rays, but though the heat 
was greater the results were not good. It might be 
well for all to act on this hint and turn the contents 
of their closets out of doors for a day and let them 
get purified. Esmarch found that simply spreading 
things on the grass was the best way of exposing 
them to the sunlight.” 
& > 

“ How is your wife?” 

“Um, her head has been troubling her a good deal, this 
year.” 

“Sick headache?” 

“Not exactly. She keeps wanting a new hat every four 


weeks.” 
++ + + + 
The A PLEASANT STORY, quite a year 
Thanksgiving old or more, especially timely at this 
Dinner. 


Holiday season, comes from Chi- 
cago, and may be repeated in these 
columns, with a view to perpetuating its remem- 
brance. On the evening before ‘Thanksgiving, a 
piano manufacturing firm of that city, thinking to 
offer a little practical charity, and bestow a few 
Thanksgiving dinners where they would be appre- 
ciated, inserted a brief advertisement in the papers, 
asking “all the poor, deserving mothers who are in 
need of charity to apply”’ at their warerooms the fol- 
lowing morning at half-past nine. The result was that, 
“while they were prepared to accommodate a great 
many people, they were forced to call repeatedly on 
South Water street for replenished supplies, before 
all baskets were filled. At six o’clock in the morning 
the walks and streets about che store were blocked 
with women with baskets, and by half-past nine, the 
hour for distribution, the officers were unable to cope 
with the crowds. Suffice it to say that fully fifteen 
thousand people were permitted to enjoy a Thanks- 
giving banquet through their noble generosity.” 


LirTLE Miss MupbGE (haughtily)—My mother remem- 
bers when your grandfather used to saw wood for her 
mother. 

Little Miss Freckles (defiantly)—I s’pose he did it for 
the poor old soul out of charity —Good News. 

+ 
Marrying THAT THERE Is A “ passion for titles ”’ 
a among our American young ladies, 
Title. despite the nominal democracy of our 
social fabric, is sufficiently attested by 
the number who bestow their hands—and their mil- 
lions—upon foreign nobodies—nobodies in character, 
in purse and in brains—whose only recommendation 
must lie in the more or less threadbare title attach- 
ing to their family. This fact is perfectly well under- 
stood abroad, and a London paper, commenting 
thereupon, pungently says: “ British mammas and 


their daughters will soon be clamoring for protection 
if all the prizes in the marriage market are to fall to 
the American damsels. The mania for titles inherent 


in the Anglo-Saxon it is in vain to contend against. 
But the matter is somewhat serious to the United 
States. That country must be a great loser through 
the accumulations of its wealth crossing the Atlantic. 
If this continues the United States will do well to 
manufacture the coveted article at home, for it is a 
wooden nutmeg that is easily bought. The existence 
of titles, it is true, is no: in accordance with the sim- 
plicity of republican institutions ; but, in view of the 
heavy drain, this might be overlooked and the 
parents of any girl might be allowed to buy her a 
title, say for £200,000 ($1,000,000). The public treas- 
ury would thus be filled with dollars, and the girl 
would remain at home. There would still be the 
difficulty of tinding husbands in the home market, 
for the Americans are as strongly opposed to be- 
coming rich through their brides as the British noble- 
men are in favor of this mode of enrichment.” 


¢ @ @ 


SHE had just returned from Europe, and was enthusias- 
tically describing the perfect weather. 

“How fortunate,” her friend exclaimed, “that you 
should have experienced no storms during the voyage !” 

“Oh, not fortune at all! 1 am told that the captain 
swept the sky every morning with his telescope!" 


French 
Cheeses. 


THROUGH SOME HAPPY FACULTY, the 
French have secured recognition as lead- 
ing the world in the quality of their 
cheese, and as a result they are quite unable to fill 
the demand for their product. Consequently, says a 
recent writer, a large amount of spurious French 
cheese is sold in this country. The cheese of tables 
d’hote is almost always a fit subject of suspicion. 
Take Brie, for instance. ‘This’ comes from a small 
district near Paris, and is a cream cheese of unrivaled 
delicacy, but not easy to keep during warm weather. 
The largest firms in New York imported last year in 
one order 6,000 of these cheeses, of which 2,000 went 
from the dock out West to Chicago, San Francisco 
and St. Louis. If this amount were multiplied by 
three, it would not represent the year’s consumption 
of alleged Brie in New York alone, to say nothing of 
other large cities. Camembert, however, a cheese 
very similar, though coarser in flavor, which is made 
in a large area in Normandie, has been steadily push- 
ing into favor. It is just half as expensive, and 
restaurateurs can afford to give double partions of 
it. Hence your infatuated table d’hote diner, who 
always wants quantity rather than quality, prefers 
Camembert 

Pont l’Eveque also comes from Normandie. It is 
not, as some might suppose, a Camembert gone dry, 
but is intentionally made more solid and in taste 
milder, and is ten per cent. more costly. Port du 
Salut is another cheese of the same order, but 
superior in flavor to all except the true Brie. It 
costs about the same as Brie, and it may take rank 
over it, as that has done over Roquefort, and as 
Roquefort did over Swiss, which was the first foreign 
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cheese that ever really had a hold on the affections 
of the American stomach. The making of Port du 
Salut is a profound secret, the property of the monks 
of the abbey of Bric-a-brac, in France, and the pious 
gourmet might be forgiven for believing that over 
every cheese a benediction has been said. But in 
spite of its wholesomeness, it has not yet caught on 
in New York. Only one house imports it, which is a 
proof that it is still not cheese, but caviare to the 
multitude. 

Roquefort, though its price yet is high, is a richer 
cheese, more fond of lingering on the breath than the 
others. It is made of goats’ milk, and the chiaro- 
oscuro effects in it are caused, not by rusting it with 
insertions of wire, but by dropping into it some hand- 
fuls of peasant bread. So Roquefort is a dairymaid 
concoction of bread and cheese. Gorgonzola, an- 
other novel cheese in this country, not French, but 
Italian, is more expensive than Roquefort, though its 
base is the same; namely, the milk of that gay and 
festive animal which has made so many American 
humorists—the picturesque and venerable goat. This 
cheese comes from the Milanese district of Italy, re- 
tains its aristocratic richness unspoiled by the demo- 
cratic climate of America, and is a fine cheese to 
swear by. Wherein it differs from the Limburger—a 
cheese to swear at. Some cheeses, like Roquefort 
and Gorgonzula, require two or three years to ripen 
for the taste of experts. Some cheeses attain a great 
age. Parmesan, an Italian or Sicilian variety, has 
been kept one hundred and fifty years, and found 
still delicious and full of life and power. Neufchatel 
is a French cheese, not a Swiss, as many fancy from 


the name. 
++ + + + 


AMONG THE THINGS SEEN at the Columbian Exposition 
were, a chair made of gold, a $16,000 clock, corn 1,500 years 
old, lace worth $1,000 a yard, a $300 Panama hat, a pole 
215 feet high, a 26-ton block of coal, 1,500 kinds of foot- 
wear, 300 kinds of leather,a tea plant 150 years old, a 
handsaw 200 feet long, a steel ingot worth $2,250, tea 
worth $175 a pound, billiard balls worth $80,000 and a 12- 
ton lump of crystal alum. 

+ + 


A THE LINE OF demarcation between 
Sample sense and nonsense is not a broad one, 
Argument. afterall. For instance, the matter of a 
vegetarian diet has received more or 

less discussion for years past, as it undoubtedly will 
for years to come. There have been various argu- 
ments, pro and con, some of them weighty and others 
the reverse ; but here is the latest presentation of the 
subject, as it appeals to a society young man at the 
intellectual center of the universe—more briefly des- 
ignated as Boston: “Did it ever occur to you that 
if beeves were raised for their hides alone, and the 
meat destroyed, it would be necessary to add the value 
of the meat to the leather? How that would send 
prices whooping up! Leather enters into so many 
things nowadays, too, but principally footwear. And 
then just think of seeing a fine juicy sirloin an inch 


thick, buried in the ground or consumed in a furnace. 
Whew! it makes my mouth water to think of it. Of 
course if the beef was all destroyed the mutton would 
have to go, too, and that would send up the price of 
sheepskin. Just think of thousands of Southdown 
chops being put out of sight. Well, thank goodness, 
a fellow will be able to get a bite of tender beef at the 
cafe here for a few months to come anyhow. I sup- 
pose the vegetarians will be feeding us on spoon vict- 
uals by that time.” 

+++ + + 

WHAT FURNITURE Can give such finish to a room as a 

tender woman’s face? and is there any harmony of tints 
that has such stirrings of delight as the sweet modula- 
tions of her voice ?—George Eliot. 

+ + + 


Beauty No woMaN can be wholly plain who has 
inthe beautiful hair; nor, on the other hand, can 
Hair. any be wholly beautiful, if the hair is 

faulty. A recent writer on the care of this 
important factor, says: “ Brushing is a sure means 
of beautifying the hair. Brush not one minute, but 
ten; not once a day, but several times each day. 

Two brushes are indispensable, one for the rough use 

of clearing the hair, and the other for polishing it. 

Use a black brush for the former purpose, and a 

white one for the latter. Washing in soap and water 

spoils brushes. The way to clean them is to rub 
them thoroughly with bran, which removes all the 
grease, and leaves the bristles stiff and firm as ever. 

When the bristles of a brush become too limber for 

use, they can be renewed again by dipping them into 

a liquid composed of one part spirits of ammonia and 

two parts water. This will also cleanse from all 

greasy substances.” It must be confessed that for 

the ordinary young woman these instructions are a 

bit formidable. If she is to brush her hair for ten 
minutes at a time, and several times a day, it means 
that she must give thirty, forty or sixty minutes daily 

to this task. There are few who can devote an hour 
each day to brushing the hair—or even half an hour. 

Yet it is a most helpful treatment, and if followed 
faithfully for even a few minutes each day the result 
will prove most gratifying. 

+ + + 
For a burn, take sweet oil and lime water in equal 
parts, mingle thoroughly, and keep the burn well covered 
with the preparation. 
oe & 


Again Goop HousEKEEPING believes in an 
Fresh Air. abundance of fresh air, as one of the 
most material and indispensable foods 

for the nutrition and preservation of the human sys- 
tem. In this line, an interesting test, which proved 
that fresh air in winter was beneficial to even young 
and delicate children, is reported in the Journal of 
Household Economics. It was tried recently in a 
babies’ hospital in Boston. All the sickly babies that 
were suffering from chronic indigestion and lack of 
nutrition, and who would not improve in spite of 
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good food, perfectly ventilated rooms and careful 
bathing, were wrapped as for street, put in their per- 
ambulators and taken to the top met the hospital, 
where all the windows were wide open. They were 
kept in this room from two to four hours daily, and 
soon showed a marked improvement. Their cheeks 
became rosy, they gained in weight and appetite, and 
would often fall asleep and remain so during the en- 
tire time they were in the air. Very delicate children 
had bags of hot water placed at their feet. It is re- 
corded in the account of this experiment that not one 
child took cold. 

+ 

SHE—Well, if I can’t live on my income, and you can’t 

live on yours, what would be the advantage of marrying ? 
He (thoughtfully)—Well, by putting our incomes together 
one of us would be able to live, at any rate.—Philadelphia 
Star. 

> 


Gains and Losses. 


Come the hours when we sit in shadow 
That falls hke the droop of a wing 
O’er the nest that is naked and empty 
When the fledglings have learned how to sing; 
Then woe is the heart for the old time, 
The time that was busy and gay, 
With the world and its clamor about us, 
And we in the midst of the fray. 


In the shadow we count up our losses; 
We creep where we marched with the best. 
O! the ache when we try to walk softly, 
The cry of our soul against rest. 
And we grieve for the golden heads vanished ; 
Our children are women and men, 
And wistful and deep is the yearning 
To have them but children again. 


And we fret o’er the fruitless endeavor, 
The labor that satisfied not, 

Till the shadow grows thicker and longer, 
And the blur in our eyes is a blot 

On the lingering splendor of -sunshine, 
That taps with its lances of light 

At the shut and barred door of our memory, 
An afterglow radiant and bright. 


Do we see nothing else but our losses, 
We mourning there, fools and purblind, 

With the crown and the kingdom before us, 
The conflict and turmoil behind ? 

Shall the harvest lament for the seed-time, 
The bud be less blithe than the leaf? 

Is there joy when the plow breaks the furrow, 
And none when the hand binds the sheaf? 


Oh! wings that are folded and drooping, 
Spring wide in the evening’s uplift; 
Reach out to the stars that are showing 
The skies in a silvery rift. 
No day of our days is so hallowed 
As that when we see, just before, 
The light in the house of our Father 
Shine out through His half-open door. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Bazar. 
~+ + + + 
THEY HAD BEEN discussing the pronunciation of “ oleo- 
margarine,’’ and finally agreed to leave it to the waiter, 
but he hedged. “Sure,” said he, “I have to pronounce it 
‘butter’ or lose my job.” 


Under IN A FEW SHORT MONTHs it will be time 
the for out-of-door pleasures once more, and 
Trees. why should we not make the most of them? 
Of course there are multitudes of people who 
have no “spot of green earth” which they can call 
their own; but on the other hand, there are many 
having delightful lawns, and trees and gardens, the 
full beauty and inspiration of which area sealed book 
to their owners, who cling to musty and narrow apart- 
ments, while the inspiring sunlight, the grateful shade, 
the fluttering leaf and the fragrant blossom, breathe 
their fervent invitations in vain. For many a mother, 
a pertinent suggestion is found in the following ex- 
hortation: “If you have a tree in your home garden 
or yard, there is no reason why you should not give 
the children a picnic treat every pleasant day. Make 
a practice of having at least the midday meal spread 
under the leafy cover of your tree. The children will 
enjoy setting the table according to their own tastes, 
and any attempt to make it look extra nice should 
meet with appreciation. The dishes for out-door use 
can be chosen from the ordinary kitchen supply, as it 
is better not to have any anxiety such as one might 
naturally feel for the safety of the choice china and 
silver of the dining room. The dishwashing could 
also be done in the open air. All the work attendant 
on a meal under a tree can be made interesting, and 
the children enjoy far more pleasures that they earn 
and pay for.” 
+ + 

THE YOUNG MAN’S FATHER was paying him a visit, just 
to see how he was getting along at college. 

“So yer learnin’ fencin’?” 

“That's right, William. Learn to make yerself useful 
to yer father. Don’t bother none about rail fences. Stone 
fences is what they need in our section of the country.” 


The Sin “QuoOTED AND COMMENDED” might 
of properly be written over these golden 
Fretting. words from the earnest pen of Helen 
Hunt: “There is one sin which it seems 

to me is everywhere, and by everybody is underesti- 
mated and quite too much overlooked in valuations 
of character. It is the sin of fretting. It is as com- 
mon as air, as speech; socommon that unless it rises 
above its usual monotone, we do not even observe it. 
Watch an ordinary coming together of people and we 
see how many minutes it will be before somebody 
frets—that is, makes more or less complaining state- 
ment of something or other, which most probably 
every one in the room, or the car, or on the street 
corner, knew before, and which most probably no- 
body can help. Why say anything about it? It is 
cold, it is hot, it is wet, it is dry ; somebody has broken 
an appointment, ill-cooked a meal; stupidity or bad 
faith somewhere has resulted in discomfort. ‘There 
are plenty of things to fret about. It is simpiy as- 
tonishing how much annoyance and discomrort may 
be found in the course of every aay’s living, even at 
the simplest, it one only keeps a sharp eye put on 
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that side of things. Even Holy Writ says we are born 
to trouble as sparks fly upward. But even to the 
sparks flying upward, in the blackest of smoke, there 
is a blue sky above, and the less time they waste on 
the road the sooner they will reach it. Fretting is all 
time wasted on the road.” 


+ + 


THIS IS A WORLD OF CHANGE. Even worn-out billiard 
balls are cut over and made into dice. 


~ + + + + 


«* Make a Ir Is A MAXIM in all well-regulated 
Note business offices that absolutely nothing 
On’t.”’ 


is to be trusted to the memory. Every 
transaction, every order taken, every 
promise given, every agreement entered into, must 
be recorded “in black and white,” so that nobody’s 
treacherous memory shall lead to confusion and mis- 
understanding. The business man’s desk is covered 
with these aids to the memory, so that nothing may 
be overlooked, forgotten or misinterpreted. Yet how 
conspicuous is the principle by its absence from the 
home life! “I forgot all about it!” Lame excuse, 
in these days of cheap pencils and memorandum 
blocks. Why not inaugurate a new departure, and 
see that the memoranda are properly made and sys- 
tematically consulted ? 


¢ 


Mr. FiGG: 
from school ?” 

Tommy: “ Teacher kep’ me in.” 

**Why?” 

‘It was jist a—a misunderstanding.” 

“ Well, what sort of a misunderstanding ?” 

“W’y, I didn’t understand my jografy.”’ 


“What made you so late coming home 


Have THERE IS MUCH good sense in the fol- 
Mercy lowing spirited remarks, which, like many 
on Tots. 


other good sayings, are floating about the 
country through the medium of the news- 
papers, with no indication by whom they were first 
uttered. Who has not seen children dragged about 
the streets in just this manner?—and possibly gone 
straightway and done likewise: How many mothers 
realize the injury they are doing their children by 
holding their hand as they walk? You see a little 
tot of eighteen months or two years with its little 
hand and arm lifted high above its head to hold the 
hand of some grown person, sometimes one at either 
hand, and the poor little creature in this unnatural 
position with a strain on the heart muscles, to say 
nothing of the arms, is dragged along the street and 
as if that were not enough the child is obliged with 
its tiny feet and legs to keep up with the pace of the 
parent or nurse, who never realizes how many steps 
the little feet have to take to their one. Let any 
grown person see how long he could walk with his 
arms raised higher than his head, without hurrying, 
and then let him try being dragged along at full 


speed by some giant, four times his own size. 


I am 
afraid few could endure the strain for more than a 


few minutes. And yet I daily see mothers scolding 
their little children for crying at being dragged long 
distances in this barbarous manner. Children who 
can walk at all should be allowed to walk alone or 
holding the hand of some other child near their own 
size. It is better for them in every way and will save 
many a crying fit caused by overstrain of the nerves 
and muscles. 
@ 

“DID YOU KNOW there was an ante-nuptial agreement 
between Mr. and Mrs. Slivers?” 

“No; but I’m not surprised. If they ever agreed about 
anything, it must have been before they were married.” — 
Kate Field’s Washington. 

+ + 


Morning Song. 
My voice shalt thou hear this morning, 
For the shades have passed away, 
And out from the dark, like a joyous lark, 
My heart soars up with the day; 
And its burden all is blessing, 
And its accents all are song; 
For Thou hast refreshed its slumbers, 
And the strength hath made it strong. 
My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the day is all unknown; 
And I am afraid without Thine aid 
To travel its hours alone. 
Give me Thy light to lead me, 
Give me Thy hand to guide, 
Give me Thy living presence, 
To journey side by side. 
—Matheson. 
++ + + + 
FATHER (after a long search)--‘‘ Well, here it is. | 
wonder why one always finds a thing in the last place one 
hunts for it?” 
Bright boy —“ I guess it's ‘cause after folks finds it they 
stops hunting.”—Good News. 


++ + + + 


A NOTWITHSTANDING the low cost of 
Base silver as a metal, it is claimed that a 
Imposition. great deal of the supposedly standard 
silverware being sold throughout the 
country, especially by miscellaneous stores, is very 
much below the quality which it represents. In New 
York an examination was recently made of thirty-two 
samples collected from eleven reputable stores. All 
of the pieces were stamped “Sterling,” or “Coin,” 
but of the whole number only one came up to the 
.925 standard required by law. Only five pieces 
reached .goo in fineness, one assayed .oo04, and sev- 
eral had not a particle of silver in their composition. 
This is decidedly worse than “ plated ware!” 


+ + + 


We love him, praise him, just for this: 
In every form and feature, 
Through weaith and want, through woe and bliss, 
He saw his fellow-creature ! 
—Uliver Wendell Holmes. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Jennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WATCHING FOR KRIS ERINGLE. 

Christmas eve in the nursery and little Blue-eyes 
Says “ Mammy, don’t put out the light, 

It’s mos’ Chris'mus you know and Brown-eyes and me 
Mus’ watch for Kris Kringle to-night.” 

So Mammy. her kindly black face all a smile, 
Turns the night lamp a little bit higher, 

And drawing her rocking-chair up to the hearth, 
Gives a wise little nod to the fire. 

Then little Brown-eyes—sitting up in her crib, 
To note all that Blue-eyes may do, 

Says “me means to stay des as wide —wide awake, 
To watch for ole Kris Kringle too!” 

Says Blue-eyes “ As soon as he comes in this room, 
And gives to my father his pack, 

We will call out quite loud ef you please Mr. Kris 
Give me like you ’tends to give Jack. 

We wants a bicycle, a top, and a sled, 
A gun and some skates, for you see, 

*Haps he don’t know we am four years old now, 
*Cause /ast year we wasn’t but free!” 

Answers little Brown-eyes snuggling down in her bed, 
With eye-lids beginning to fall, 

“ An’ we will des say, what we wants Mr. Kris 

Is leben-six dollies, ’ats all!” 


Says Blue-eyes “ The chimney is awfully hot, 
I wonder how Kris will get frew;” 
And little Brown-eyes murmurs drowsily back, 
“ Me wonner—me wonner—me too! ” 
Little Blue eyes and sweet little Brown 
No longer their vigil can keep, 
And when Kris Kringle comes he chuckles to find, 
Both dear little watchers—-asleep ! 
—Sarah Harrison Powell. 
CHILDREN’S FANCIES. 

Allowances should always be made for the queer 
little fancies that take possession of children at vari- 
ous stages of their growth. It is unquestionably an- 
noying to the mother or nurse to find that what yes- 
terday was accepted asa matter of course is to-day 
rejected with high disdain, but such instances are 
continually occurring, and must be met philosophi- 
cally. An illustration of this point may be gathered 
from the record of a peculiarly docile and lovable 
child, who, having been accustomed from babyhood 


to be put to bed awake without resenting it by so 
much as a whimper, suddenly rebelled in the most 
unexpected way when over two years old, insisting in 
the most forcible manner upon having some one to 
sit by her. Coaxing and punishment were alike inef- 
fectual, and when, after several nights of the same 
interesting performance, the child succeeded in frei- 
ting herself into a severe nervous fever, the mother 
was fain to confess herself conquered.—Standard De- 
lineator. 
HOMEMADE CIRCUS AND MUSEUM. 

The idea came through the circus. ‘To city chil- 
dren the advent of the circus is hailed with joy, yet 
they have zoological gardens in their parks, and mu- 
seums of natural history. The children of * pastures 
green,” total strangers to animal life, except the do- 
mestic kind, look forward to the annual arrival of a 
traveling show with unbounded delight, not alone for 
the beautiful horses with tinseled and spangled riders, 
but for the animals, those wonderful creatures, known 
to them only by pictures. From the day the circus 
was advertised the children gave their recollections 
of the year before. The toddlers listened with opened 
eyes, incomprehensible to them that * one would fill 
up this room.” The day before the circus little three- 
year-old wastaken ill. More indefatigable than mem- 
orable Toddy’s “wants to shee wheels go wound,” 
was his cry to see the “ammamals.” Wat could be 
done? Nothing could console him, until an aunt 
said soothingly, “ Never mind, we'll have a circus of 
our own in bed.” Curiosity quieted him, and while 
he slept, a formidable array was produced. As many 
advertisements as could be found were pressed into 
service; the animals were cut out, and to prevent 
tearing, mucilaged on to pasteboard. One of the 
older children, who had quite a talent for coloring, 
painted them as nearly like nature as possible. In 
all there were about forty: the child was perfectly 
contented, and the “circus” proved such a source of 
untiring amusement, that the idea of a “museum” 
was evolved. 

A large dry-goods box forms the “building.” A: 
range it in three floors, devote one to animals, one t» 
birds, and one to fishes. Cover the walls with illus 
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trations from old magazines, scrap pictures, anything 
representing animal life. If possible, let the picture 
show, say a camel crossing the desert; an ostrich 
with his head in the sand; a tiger in the jungle; a 
polar bear amid ice and snow; a beaver constructing 
his lodge ; in short, let the picture be indicative of the 
animal’s characteristics and home. The floorscan be 
used for tin, wooden or rubber animal toys, provided 
they give a correct idea of the animal. An old piece 
of looking glass furnishes a suggestive floor for the 
fish department, and the metallic ducks and turtles, 
although not of the fish kind, are not out of place with 
wooden, tin or pasteboard fishes that swim on this 
glass sea. 

It is not alone natural history that can be taught 
by means of this “museum.” Geography plays no 
unimportant part; in a surprisingly short time the 
children learn that certain climates produce certain 
animals; that for instance, ‘the camel or reindeer 
could not be of service to us. ‘They learn, too, in 
what countries the various animals are at home, and 
of what use they are. Each picture can in this way 
be made to teach a two-fold lesson. 

From the little one’s paper museum, there came to 
the older ones the desire for areal one. Butterfly- 
catching was the first attempt, and before the summer 
had gone, a little cabinet made of a walnut-stained 
starch box with a glass front, showed a very pretty 
collection. A present of two gold fish started a little 
aquarium, which soon contained a turtle and a tad- 
pole, whose change to a frog was a more wonderful 
transformation than any performed by Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother. A stuffed owl was the next addi- 
tion, and the nucleus was formed. So as “great oaks 
from little acorns grow,” do profit and pleasure spring 
from trifling amusements, and, whereas these things 
may not be needed in cities, where the little folks 
have so many advantages for mental advancement, in 
villages, remote from towns, where resources must be 
from within themselves, it is the mother’s duty, as 
much as to devise clothes for their bodily need, to 
plan such entertainment for her children as will bring 
the outside world to her own hearth, and in play edu- 
cate them.—Babyhood. 


“SLEEPING ALONE.” 


Give the baby and each child a bed to himself. 
Have the sleeping room cool and clean, and as bare 
of furniture asacell. See that the clothing of the 
little sleeper is loose at the neck, waist and arms, and 
keep his head uncovered. If there is anything young 
animals cannot do without it is fresh air, and babies 
get less than any other class. Through the pores of 
the skin the body is continually throwing off poison- 
ous vapors. If the head is covered with the bed 
clothing the unfortunate infant will be breathing bad 
air. Fashion or no fashion, it is a cruel shame to 
trim or starch babies’ clothing. The average child 
suffers from overfeeding and overdressing. Let him 
learn to be a trifle hungry. Don't take him for an 


oyster or a clam and keep him in a stew all the time. 
Half the time the child cries he wants fresh air or 
fresh water. Wiping the lips of a crying baby with 
cool water will often soothe and refresh him. 


+ 


CHILDREN’S CORNER CLIPPINGS. 
The Sweetest Word. 

Don’t think your child is too young. They often 
look up to you with their baby eyes full of wonder 
and drink in some act or word that may never be 
effaced. It is true that it must be “line upon line,” 
“ precept upon precept” and “here a little and there 
a little,” and often it is wearisome work, but don’t be 
discouraged, mothers ; you are sowing seed that you 
may never see spring up, but if you prepare the soil 
of their little hearts by careful training, water the 
seed by constant prayer; just as sure as there is a 
God, those seeds will, in time, come up and bring 
forth fruit—the fruit of a mother’s love and influence. 
The crown of motherhood is beyond valuation, and 
truly a woman is blessed who can claim little immor- 
tal souls who call her by the sweetest word in our 
language—mother. 


The Smile on Our Baby’s Face. 


God’s angel was bidden to make her fair, 

So he wove the sunshine into her hair. 

He took of the midnoon’s cloudless skies 

And fashioned therefrom her two blue eyes. 

He washed her white with the sinless snows, 

And painted her cheeks with the dawn’s faint rose. 

He dimpled her tiny hands and feet, 

He made her sunny and soft and sweet, 

He molded her round white limbs with art, 

He got her from heaven a pure child heart, 

Then he kissed her lips and her brow and eyes 

And brought her, sleeping, from Paradise. 

Such virtue lies in those kisses taree 

That, how so weary at heart are we, 

The look and the smile on our baby’s face 

Bring rest and comfort and endless grace. 
—Bessie Gray. 


What a Child Respects. 

The child who can rouse in us anger, or impatience, 
or excitement, feels himself stronger than we, and a 
child only respects strength. The mother should con- 
sider herself as her child's sun, changeless and ever- 
radiant world, whither the small, restless creature, 
quick at tears and laughter, light, fickle, passionate, 
full of storms, may come for fresh stores of light, 
warmth and electricity, of calm and of courage. The 
mother represents goodness, providence, law ; that is 
to say, the divinity. —Annex. 

Our Shrines. 

We are pillowed in our infancy on a bosom of affec- 
tion. It is long before we know it; but, when we do 
awake, it is to our mothers that the earliest love goes 
forth. For along time thereafter it is in the sphere 
of the home that our love is drawn out; fatherhood, 
motherhood, brotherhood, sisterhood—these are our 
shrines.—Rev. Dr. DeForest. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, **‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


HEAVEN. 
Beyond these chilly winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond Death's cloudy portal, 
There is a land where beauty never dies, 
And love becomes immortal. 
A land whose light is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal, 
Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But blooms for age—eternal. 


We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers, 

We may not hear the songs that echo there, 
Through those enchanted bowers 

The city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim earthly vision, 

For Death, the silent Warden, keeps the key 
That opens the gates Elysian. 

But sometimes. when adown the western sky 
The fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward, noiselessly, 
Unlocked by silent fingers. 

And while they stand a moment half-ajar, 
Gieams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
And half reveal the story. 

Oh, land unknown! Oh, land of love divine ! 
Father, allwise, eternal, 

Guide, guide these wandering way-worn feet of mine 
Into those pastures vernal. 

—Narcy A. W. Priest. 
++ + + + 

IN THE HANDS OF A LIVING GOD. 

Brothers, we are in the hands of the Living God! 
We cannot fall out of them; in that assurance is our 
strength forever. 

The strongest of us have known, or will know, 
those hours of weakness in which our power is utter 
feebleness; when we need, must have, cannot live 
without, a Greater than ourselves to lean upon. The 
most deeply spiritual have known times when all our 
lower self was in arms against our nobler impulses ; 
when the flesh made hateful war upon the spirit; 
when the good that we would we could not do, and 
the evil that we would not that we were compelled to 
do ; and when our highest self seemed swept away in 
a flood of evil passions. The most trustful have 
known times when we have felt that there was no hu- 
manity to pity, and no Deity to care ; that man stood 


but as “the cunningest of Nature’s clocks,’ and God 
a * Hypothesis,” for which there was no need. The 
most beneficent and philanthropic have felt wearied 
by their fellowmen; have been ready to confess the 
futility of effort; the folly of that bad dream called 
faith, and the worthlessness of the human race. And 
then we have been, and we still shail be, devoutly 
thankful for the certainty that the eternal God is our 
refuge, and that we cannot fall out of the everlasting 
arms that are underneath, It is in the inspiration of 
this deathless truth that all strength and virtue lie. 
We are in the hands of the Living God—cannot fall 
out of them! What vividness of insight, what 
earnestness of effort, what force of will is in the 
promise !—Rev. Charles F. Aked, pastor of Pembroke 
Chapel, Liverpool, England. 
+++ + + 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE HOME. 


In the strong, bold touches of a master’s hand, 
working under inspiration, there is given us in Psalm 
128, a picture of a typical true home: “ Blessed is 
every one that feareth the Lord ; that walketh in his 
ways. For thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands; 
happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 
Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine in the innermost 
parts of thine house; thy children like olive plants 
round about thy table.” It is all there, and there is 
nothing added to obscure the type. See there the 
husband and father, able to work and working ; there 
the wife and mother, serving, beautifying and making 
glad the home within; the children there, vigorous, 
healthy, joyful, with promise of future usefulness. 
See there, in the “Thou shalt eat the labor of thine 
hands,” industry rewarded, bringing independence; 
in the “ Happy shalt thou be,” and “ It shall be well 
with thee,” blessing and prosperity. 

It is a beautiful picture. Yet it is much more than 
that. There are in the six brief verses of that psalm 
the elements of the entire philosophy of the family. 
The man is the provider; his work is without the 
house; they eat the labor of his hands. The woman 
is the keeper of the home; her work is within the 
house, to make it a place of comfort, beauty and 
refreshing. The children are “round about the 
table ’—to be fed, cared for, reared, their capabilities 
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for usefulness developed. And in a verse which we 
have not yet quoted, the great truth respecting the 
relation ot the true home to the state comes clearly 
out—“ Thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the 
days of thy life.” Jerusalem stood for the nation, 
and the assertion is that such homes as these are the 
basis of substantial and permanent national pros- 
perity. The psalm is as philosophical as it is full of 
beauty and peace.—Rev. E A. Herring. 

++ + + 

OUR DAYS. 

**So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 

hearts unto wisdom.” 

“ Sunday is the day to rest and raise our thoughts on high. 
Monday is the day to wash and hang the clothes to dry. 
Tuesday is the day to smooth the clothes with iron hot. 
Wednesday is the day to boil the dinner in the pot. 
Thursday is the day to bake the beans and pumpkin pie. 
Friday is the day to sweep and dust, and cobwebs spy. 
Saturday is the day to clean, ard make things nice and neat, 
So that on Sunday there will be enough to eat.” 


—A Farmer Poet. 
+ + + + 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

There are two sweet things in human life—to be 
happy oneself and to make another so. When the 
first is gone, the next, thank God, is always left. 

Do not lock yourself in your room too soon, too 
often or too long. Dash away the tears. Play the 
waltzes for the children. Put away your crape. 
Wear a white dress and a high mien and the smile of 
those who conquer the selfishness of pain on Christ- 
mas day. 

The best friends of the tempted, of the young, of 
the erring and the overlooked are those who have 
known the sorest anguish and have achieved the 
sweetest peace. 

Such, too, are the most sacred flowers of our fes- 
tivals and the dearest angels of our happy homes.— 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

++ + + + 
MAN NOT ALONE. 

Yes, the human baby is born the weakest being on 
earth. But before he dies he subdues the earth, 
because he partakes of the infinite powers. And 
because he knows that he is not alone. In that 
homage of the savage burning his sacrifice—or is it 
in some eager study of the observatory measuring 
some distant world?—man knows he is not alone. 
What is there beyond the furthest star? He asks 
the question almost with rage when he is a child. 
He smiles when he is an old man, because he has yet 
no answer in the words of time. He holds inter- 
course with God. He knows that his law is law. 
And he does not believe you when you say he will 
die. All this because his being also is infinite, be- 
cause he is not a creature of earth but a child of God. 

It is as the new-born child rests in his mother’s 
arms, and lives because he rests there, still a part of 
her being; it is thuc that man, the child, rests in the 
arms of God, and is strong and well because he rests 
there. It is so that David, driven from palace and 


court, sleeps fearless under the sky, because right is 
right and he will not do wrong. It is thus that 
Stephen dies in triumph, seeing heaven open before 
him. It is thus that the Saviour of men, with the 
redemption of mankind assigned to him as his duty, 
goes out upon the mountain side and spends the 
night with his God. He cannot be alone. He has 
the infinite companionship. Because man is a child 
of God he accepts law, he lives in heaven, he seeks 
God and finds him.—Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
+++ + + 
STEERING TOWARDS ONE PORT. 

The varicus sects are like ships sailing upon the 
ocean ; each vessel laden with its own freight and 
with its own crew, and having its own captain, and 
pursuing its own course, but each ship has a compass 
and a chart on board which are substantially the 
same as those on every other vessel. Now one ship 
does not sail toward any other ship, it does not seek 
to make its course and its wake identical with any 
other ship’s, but all steer toward one port; and that 
is the haven of truth and righteousness, and it there- 
fore follows of necessity that as they all advance on 
their individual courses they must all converge, all 
draw nearer to one another.—Rev. Bradley Gilman. 


++ + + + 
SONG AND SENTIMENT. 
The music of his life 
Is nowise stilled, but blended so with songs 
Around the throne of God, that our poor ears 
No longer hear it. 


Resting ‘neath His guiding Hand for untracked days, 
Resting ’neath His shadow, from the noontide rays, 
Resting at the eventide beneath His wing, 

In the fair pavilion of our Saviour-King. 


Rest, and be silent! For, faithfully listening, 
Patiently waiting, thine eyes shall behold 
Pearls in the waters of quietness glistening, 
Treasures of promise that He shall unfold. 
Rest, and be silent! for Jesus is here, 
Calming and stilling each ripple of fear. 


Fear not the westering shadows, 
O children of the Day ! 
For brighter still, and brighter, 
Shall be your homeward way. 
Resplendent as the morning, 
With fuller glow and power, 
And clearer than the noonday 
Shall be your sunset hour. 
+ + 
BIBLE STATISTICS. 

The Old Testament contains 39 books, 929 chap- 
ters, 23,214 verses, 592,439 words and 2,728,100 letters. 
The New Testament contains 27 books, 260 chapters, 
7,959 verses, 181,253 words and 833,380 letters. The 
entire Bible contains 66 books, 1,189 chapters, 31.173 
verses, 773,692 words and 3.566.480 letters. The mid- 
dle chapter of the Bible is Psalms ii., which is also 
the shortest. The middle verse of the Bible is Psalms 
XViii : 9. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE GATES OF DEATH. 

It was Christmas eve. The hearth in the cottage 
of old Adam Pierson was broad, and the hickory logs 
blazed brightly ; but no one sat before it, for Adam’s 
youngest daughter was sick and nigh unto death, and 
in her father’s room the family were all gathered to 
watch and wait until the change should come. 

Sarah was a well-beloved child. Her calm and 
pleasant face was known all through the country 
around, and her sweet voice in the village choir was 
the winsome sound that brought many a young man 
to the church and kept him there till the doxology. 

But Sarah Pierson was dying. So said the doctor, 
and he was a good and wise, if he was a quaint old 
man; and so said the pastor, and he was old, and 
ought to know much of the ways of life. He had 
seen her grandfather and grandmother die, and had 
watched by her mother’s side when the hand of God 
was heavily on her, and he said her face looked much 
as the old man’s (her grandfather’s) face looked, when 
he was drawing near to the land of his final rest. 

By the bedside was one who had loved Sarah Pier- 
son for many a year with pure and true love. Philip 
Winter was the son of the pastor, and had been a 
wild boy and a dissipated young man. But when he 
was nearly thirty years of age, the vision of Sarah 
Pierson’s beauty had crossed his path, and he com- 
pared her loveliness and purity with the false form of 
beauty he had been worshiping, and he straightway 
turned to her and wooed and won her. Or she won 
him, for thereafter there was no more pleasure for 
him in the wine cup or the revel, and he became a 
sober, earnest man, and began to make rapid advance 
in his profession as an advocate. 

His intellect was of high order ; his tastes naturally 
refined and delicate, and his powers of conversation 
unsurpassed. Sarah was but a child, yet she soon 
learned to value that high heart which was all her 
own, and from constant association with him, became 
his equal and companion. He guided her reading 
and studies, and made her an accomplished woman 
before she was eighteen. She looked up to him as a 
stout soul, on whose strength she depended ; but in all 
that was pure, and gentle, and lovely, he worshiped 
her as a star of heaven. 

Well, she was dying. It could not be denied or 
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doubted. They all said so, and she said so; and she 
said it in those low, moving tones, that convinced all 
who heard it that that voice had already ceased to be 
of the earth. But it most of all convinced him, whose 
life seemed to hang on hers. He had knelt long at 
her bedside in silence, while his father wept and 
prayed and prayed and wept by turns. Adam Pier- 
son had not opened his lips for many hours, except 
to give directions at the door of the room, and then 
he spoke in a low tone of anguish which thrilled 
through the hearts of all who knew him; for Adam 
Pierson had been a somewhat stern man, and when 
agony was in his soul, they knew that his pride made 
it suffer the more, 

The night struggled painfully along. It was bitterly 
cold, and the wind wailed out of doors around the 
old house, as if wild with frolic or madness. Never 
did its tones seem so cruel, so mocking. But Sarah, 
the gentle girl, who lay there pale and peaceful, await- 
ing the coming change, heeded it not, except to smile 
once and whisper, “ Phil—dear Phil, you'll think of 
me when you hear the wind blow.” But the stout 
man did not lift his head, only aconvulsive sob shook 
his iron frame, and he was still again. Midnight had 
passed. The wind had lulled somewhat, and it seemed 
now, at times, as if it brought angel voices on its 
wings, now far, now near, now out on the plain, now 
on the hillside, now in the branches of the old oak 
tree, now at the very casement of the sick girl’s room, 
and then suddenly tloating away, as if among the stars. 

* Philip,” said Sarah, in a low whisper. He rose 
and bowed his face to hers. “ Philip, | am going 
from you | think. I must sleep. | cannot keep 
awake longer. This must be the sleep of death steal- 
ing over me, and Iam dying. | shall not wake again, 
Phil dear, to put my arms around your neck ; | shall 
not feel your kiss again, nor look up trustfully into 
your eyes ever again. God will take me, Philip. | 
feel his arms drawing me closer to him now. | will 
not ask any promise from you. I only ask you to 
remember my grave. Come to it often, Philip, and 
oh, when darkness is around you, when the night of 
temptation comes, as | know it will come in your 
desolateness, after | am gone, come to my grave and 
kneel there and remember me. | am strong in the 
confidence of our love, and I know that, come what 
may, your strong heart will never burst these bands 
which I bind around it again, and yet again.” 

As she spoke these words she wound her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him twice, gently and 
fondly, and looked then into his eyes with a long gaze 
of devoted affection, and then continued in a lower 
and more broken voice, with frequent long pauses. 

“Good-bye, good-bye; oh, what sad words now! 
Some times I think I can’t be dying. I don’t believe 
I am. I hear voices, Phil. Do you hear them? | 
am very, very sleepy. There, put your arms so—close 
acound me—and lay your cheek close against mine, 
and | will go to sleep, to sleep forever—to sleep with 
all the dead. Is it daybreak yet? Oh, Phil, do you 
remember the Christmas morning two years ago? [| 
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wish—I wish—oh, I have so many wishes! Now I 
must sleep.” 

A few more words like these were murmured in 
tones scarcely audible, until her voice ceased, and 
her eyes closed, and her white cheek lay on the pillow, 
and Mr. Winter sobbed aloud, and falling on his 
knees prayed God to give them all strength for that 
terrible blow. But the doctor alone stood firmly, only 
leaning a little forward, gazing intently at Sarah Pier- 
son’s face, and at length spoke in a few low words of 
holy writ, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

The effect was magical. Philip sprang to his feet. 
The old man sank back in his chair, and the pastor 
knelt still by the bedside, with eyes fixed on the face 
of the girl, while he prayed that those hopeful tones 
of the good doctor might not be without reason- 
Three hours of anxious watching passed, and day 
broke on the country side.. The Christmas sun was 
very bright and clear on the snow, but the sexton was 
not called that day to dig a grave among the drifts. 

“Where am I?” asked the sick girl as she awoke 
at length from the long and refreshing sleep. 

“You are in a little heaven, my beloved,” answered 
the low, glad voice of Philip Winter, as he sat on her 
bedside, and held her thin, white hand, “ You are in 
a little heaven, since you have come back to us.” 

There was joy in the cottage of Adam Pierson 
that evening, and the Christmas fire blazed gloriously 
on the hearthstone, and the stars winked and blinked 
down the great chimney, as if the smoke was in their 
eyes, but didn’t move any farther away, for they 
seemed to know there was great joy in the farmhouse 
and around the hearth fire; and when the voice of 
Philip Winter was heard in a loud clear Christmas 
carol, they listened to it, and sent it echoing from one 
to another of them, until verily it seemed to Adam 
Pierson and to Philip Winter, that night, as if the song 
of creation were renewed, or else the hosts of heaven 
were busy in welcoming again a star among their num- 
ber, as on that night almost two thousand years ago. 

But the voices of the wind seemed sad, and well 
they might be, for the angels had hoped to have 
another among them, and they were disappointed, 
and their sad voices floated all night around the 
house. But the happy ones within did not heed 
them ; and as they threw new logs on the fire, and 
the sparks went dancing, and the blaze went floating 
up the chimney sides, the voice of Philip Winter 
grew clearer and gladder, and at length he broke out 
into a song of thanksgiving, which sounded through 
three or four doors, so that Sarah heard it where she 
lay, and smiled joyously in her mother’s face, and 
then fell asleep, and dreamed of the little heaven that 
Phil had spoken of, in which his voice seemed that 
of a chief spirit. 

And that house was a heaven for many a year. 
Adam grew older, and was gathered at length to the 
graveyard among thehills. When the sun is at noon 
on Christmas day, the point of the shadow of the 
church spire is at the very headstone of his grave.— 
Prune’s Old House by the River. 


PIcKED UP IN THE FAMILY LiviING Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAy HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Merry Christmas.” 
Hark, throughout Christendom joy-bells are ringing : 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies pealing and thrilling, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee. 
Christmas is here. 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bringing Christmas, 
Day of grand memories, king of the year. 

The Christmas chimes are pealing, softly pealing ; 
the joyous sounds are ringing, ever louder and clearer, 
ever nearer and nearer, like a sweet-toned benediction 
falling on the ear. Glad ringers are pulling the 
ropes, and in one grand swell of melody, Christmas, 
with its old yet ever new and marvelous mysteries, 
bursts triumphantly upon the world once more. 

The cattle have turned their heads to the east, and 
knelt down to worship the king cradled in a manger; 
the houses are decked with holly ; the yule logs burn 
brightly ; the gray shadows sweep away; the sun is 
up, and bright-eyed children, who have lain awake all 
night listening for the patter of old Saint Nick’s tiny 
steeds on the roof, only to fall asleep at the eventful 
moment, wake hurriedly to find the stockings running 
over with toys and sweetmeats. 

Beautiful and right it is that gifts and good wishes 
should fill the air like snowflakes at Christmastide. 
And beautiful is the year in its coming and in its 
going—most beautiful and blessed because it is 
always the Year of Our Lord. 

I do not know a grander effect of music on the 
moral feelings than to hear the full choir and the 
pealing organ performing a Christmas anthem in a 
cathedral, and filling every part of the vast pile with 
triumphant harmony.—Washington Irving. 


Honesty in Christmas Giving. 

The extent to which men and women ordinarily 
honest and truthful grow dishonest and untruthfu! 
at this season of the year is lamentable. As the fact 
is largely due to thoughtlessness it is well worth 
while to mention the matter with a warning intent. 

If you give a present at Christmas you do so by 
way of professing affection or regard for the person 
to whom you make the gift. If you feel no such 
affection or regard, but make the present from a 
sense of social obligation or with a view to some 
possible advantage to be got from flattery, you are 
a hypocrite. 

If by reason of vain glory or shamefacedness, or 
what not, you give more costly presents than you can 
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afford, you are a dishonest pretender, a sham, and 
are acting in the spirit of the flunky who pretends to 
be my lord. 

In all such giving there is not grace but shame. It 
is utterly out of tune with the spirit of the holiday 
season, the spirit of good will and gladness and true 
friendship. 

The value of a Christmas gift lies in the testimony 
it gives of the affection that promptsit. If that testi- 
mony be false the gift is forsworn. If that testimony 
be true it matters not at all what its form may be. 

If you can afford a rich gift and are moved by 
affection to make it, all is well. But if your means 
be small and your affection great the expression may 
be made as effective as in the other case. There was 
a poor little toddler once, the son of a laundress, who 
on Christmas morning spent his soiitary penny for a 
clay pipe and toiled through the snow to give it with 
radiant face to one for whom he had conceived an 
affection. It was a very common clay pipe, and he 
to whom it was given possessed carven meerschaums 
with costly amber stems. But this was to him the 
most precious of them all because in the smoke 
wreaths that rose from it he saw the love of a little 
child reflected. 

Why Children Hang Their Stockings. 

The custom of hanging stockings on Christmas 
eve, like that of preparing the Christmas tree, is 
derived from the Germans, who have a fable that while 
the stockings of good children are filled with toys 
and sweetmeats by Kris Kringle—a corruption of 
Christ Kindlin, or Christ Child---those of bad ones 
receive nothing but a small switch which is placed 
in them by another personage known as Pelsnichol, 
literally Nicholas with fur, meaning St. Nicholas 
dressed in fur. It is a rare sight on Christmas morn- 
ing in a German household to see the expression of 
abject misery and broken heartedness on the face of 
some poor little wight who, having been disobedient 
or otherwise naughty on Christmas eve, finds in his 
stocking only a small birch rod, while the hosiery of 
his brothers and sisters is filled with bonbons and 
playthings. The dread of getting the rod from old 
Pelsnichol on Christmas keeps many a German child 
in order throughout the entire year. 


The Christmas Snowball. 

This is a very pretty way of bringing in the gifts, 
and should find favor with a great many who wish 
something easy to arrange. 

The ball is made as follows: The frame should be 
made by a carpenter, and the ball should be about 
three to five feet in diameter; barrel hoops, nailed to 
a light wooden frame of a proper shape, will give the 
necessary curves and lightness. Good, stout muslin 
should be drawn over the frame, and tufts of cotton 
thickly sewed to it to give the effect of snow; this 
should be sprinkled finely with the frosting powders 
which one can get at the large toy shops near Christ- 
mastime. Before the ball is closed, all the gifts must 
be put in, neatly tied up in paper and labeled with 


the names of the intended recipients Then the 
opening is sewed up and covered with frosted cotton- 
wool. 

By way of bringing in the ball, Santa Claus may 
call for his two attendants (two small boys), and fail- 
ing to receive immediate replies, he may go to the door 
and discover that they have gone to rolling snowballs. 
He acts as though a bright idea had struck him, and 
requests them to roll the ball into the room. They 
come in rolling the ball before them, singing a Christ- 
mas song. Then Santa Claus may give them a very 
dignified talk about attending to business, etc. After 
this, he takes a knife and slits a large opening in the 
ball, whence the presents are taken and distributed. 
If pop-corn balls or candy only is used, the ball will 
be found especially convenient. 

The snowball has been used very successfully as a 
private Christmas entertainment. 


Burning the Christmas Candle, 

We are inclined to pity the Puritan little one of 
New England who knows nothing about merry Christ- 
mastide, with its rollicking games of blindman’s buff, 
hunt the slipper, snapdragon and the like, but some 
of them enjoyed the practice which they called 
“burning the Christmas candle.” This taper was a 
homemade affair and differed from other tallow dips 
only in being larger and having the wick divided at 
the lower end to form three legs, while at its heart 
was concealed a quill weil filled with gunpowder. 
On Christmas eve it was lighted, and the quaint 
little Puritan folk sat around telling stories and rid- 
dles until suddenly the candle went off with a tre- 
mendous explosion, making a delightful excitement 
and giving the children of the colonies their only 
taste of uproarious holiday fun. 


Ancient Christmas Dinners. 

Among the delicacies reserved for the Christmas 
dinner in olden times were the boar’s head and the 
peacock. These boar’s heads were lordly affairs, 
borne to the table with great pomp and ceremony. 
the tusks piercing bright red apples, while between 
them an orange was laid, the whole graced with an 
abundance of sauce. And the Christmas peacocks 
were also gorgeous, the bird being flayed, roasted, and 
then served up again in all the splendor of its brilliant 
feathers, its beak gilded, a piece of cotton saturated 
with spirits being placed therein to burn while the 
carver was at work. Stil] more curious was the pea- 
cock pie, which is described as being covered by the 
crust, save that on one side appeared his plumed crest, 
while from the other side protruded the gorgeous 
spreading tail. 

When Christmas Falls on Sunday. 

It is considered particularly lucky when Christ- 
mas falls on Sunday and the reverse when it comes 
on Saturday. The intermediate days are, for the 
most part, propitious. It is also often quoted that i 
the sun shines bright at noon on Christmas, ther 
will be a good crop of apples the following Autum:: 
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From EvervsBopy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Rise happy morn! Rise holy morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night; 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born! 
—Tennyson.- 


Christmas Guessing. 

Guessing the contents of the Christmas stocking is 
an amusement provided at young folks’ parties at 
these holiday vacations. The stocking is filled with 
all sorts of odds and ends, appropriate and inappro- 
priate, and the young guessers try to name as many 
of them as possible, of course without seeing them. 
The two most successful at the undertaking, one a 
girl and the other a boy, share the contents when the 
contest is over. 


Roast Goose. 

Make a potato dressing by boiling and mashing 
six potatoes fine and light; add one tablespoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of sage, two tablespoonfuls of onion juice 
‘and two of butter. Fill the goose with the dressing 
and with a skewer fasten the legs together at the 
joint where the feet were cut off. Dredge well with 
salt, pepper and flour. Allow an hour and a half for 
baking a goose weighing about eight pounds if the 
oven is kept at a steady heat during that time. 


Bringing Home the Holly. 

Heigh ho! the green holly, 

This life is most jolly. 
Bring home the holly! Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
With three times three for Christmas day ; 
For Christmas day—of all days most jolly— 
Wouldn't be Christmas without the green holly ; 
The holly so green, when the “ May” is all dead, 
Oh! Christmas is here when its berries are red; 
The mistletoe, too, with its snow-white berry ; 
Oh! don’t forget it, for when we’re all merry, 
Jill—quite without thought, will under it stand, 
And Jack—Oh, the rascal—a kiss will demand ; 
Then bring home the holly! Hip, hip, hoo-ray! 
With three times three for Christmas day. 


Good Christmas Pudding. 

Three pounds of suet, two pounds of currants, one 
pound of peel (mixed), one pound of bread crumbs, 
twelve eggs, three dozen almonds, two tablespoonfuls 
of ground ginger, two pounds of sultanas, four 
pounds of raisins, three and a half pounds of flour, 
one pound of sugar, one quart of milk, one nutmeg, 
one tablespoonful of salt. Blanch and chop almonds. 
Prepare all ingredients, and mix the dry ingredients 
well together. Make into not too wet a paste witli 


the eggs and milk ; mix pudding thoroughly. Grease 
basins, fill with the mixture, cover with two greased 
papers, pressing them closely over the mixture. 
Cover with a cloth and tie firmly with string. Boil 
from ten to twelve hours, according to the size of the 
puddings. When the puddings are cooked, remove 
the cloths and the papers. The next day cover the 
puddings with first a paper dipped in brandy, and 
then a buttered paper; keep in a dry cupboard. To 
warm the puddings cover with a pudding cloth, and 
put in a saucepan of boiling water. Boil two hours. 
This quantity will make eight good-sized puddings. 
—Miss Hester Davies. 
The Mistletoe. 

Oh, dainty odor of the mistletoe, 

Sending my fancy off to long ago! 

All this small room with faint perfume beset, 

A modest mimicry of violet. 


Those ancient days when linen robes of priest 
Caught the green bough to deck some furious feast, 
Breaking the brittle stems with knives of gold— 
Those days were not so fine as some less old. 


As jovial days, when jolly Christmastide 
Filled all the earth with mirth, dear love beside, 
Sweet was it then, beneath the mistletoe, 
To catch a pretty maid and kiss her—so! 


Oh, dear was yesterday beneath the bough, 
And dear the kisses given there, I trow; 
Full sweet the days we never can forget, 
But, ah, to-morrows will be sweeter yet ! 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Put Love into Your Presents. 

If you have to count the cost of your gifts, spend 
your pennies on your wealthy friends and save your 
dollars for the woman with a houseful of hungry 
children in the alley, or your poor relations. Your 
substantial gifts to the last may mean comfort, 
health, even life, for the winter, while Dives, already 
having everything that gold can purchase, would pre- 
fer ‘‘a bunch of rosemary for remembrance” to the 
richest gift your money could buy. After all, keep in 
mind that it is not the gift, but the love and good 
feeling which sends it, that is real. The lamp, 
however costly, counts for nothing to your friend 
or to anybody if there is no light in it. Put the light 
into it.—Philadelphia Press. 


Breaking the Wishbone. 

Young maidens place greater confidence in the 
result of breaking the wishbone of the Christmas 
fowl than that of any other bird. Some ceremonies 
of divination were only proper on Christmas. In 
France, twelve grains of corn are named, each for a 
month of the year, and then put on a shovel, which is 
heated over the fire. Corn will be dear in those 
months represented by the grains that quickly pop 
off the shovel, cheap in the other months of the year. 
Some German maidens pretend to divine the calling 
of their future husbands by listening to the water in 
the tea-kettle on Christmas night. If it makes a 
rumbling noise he will be a blacksmith, and so on. 
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[ We wnvite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


SOMETHING FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
ADVERTISERS TO THINK OF. 


A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

* * * | think advertisers generally, certainly 
those in your magazine, ought to cheerfully pay 
double price for advertising, as this contest [the 
Business Anagram] has doubtless caused thousands 
to carefully read advertisements, which they have 
heretofore spurned. 


Boston, October 28, 1895. W. G. R. 


Just here is where W. G. R.’s head is level. As we 
say in another place, in speaking of the thousands 
who took part in the fascinating contest of solving 
or attempting to solve the problems given to the 
public, in Goop HousEKEEPING’s Business Anagram, 
we repeat here : 

‘In many instances there were groups of ‘ families, 
neighbors and friends,’ young folks, middle-aged and 
old, and all working for two objects: one that of 
social enjoyment, and the other that of being first in 
the war of problem solving; first in getting as near a 
correct list as possible, and first in the list of prize 
winners.” 

It goes without saying that the names of the popu- 
lar advertisers and miscellaneous advertisements 
with these thousands of anagram researchers have 
become “familiar as household words,” where they 
have never, or at least “ hardly ever,” been heard of 
before. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient,’ and Goop 
HousEKEEPING’s advertisers are generally men and 
women of wisdom and good judgment as to where to 
advertise—and that where—is Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


A LEANING TOWER OF PI-SA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A Washington, D. C., contributor to the New York 
Sun tells a marvelous story of a wonderful pie, but 
gives no recipe as to how high to build it. I see no 
reason why it might not be raised, tower fashion, “as 
high as the sky.” In case it should lean, like the 
“Leaning Tower of Pisa,’ and fall to the ground, 
the upper layer could be caught in the aprons of good 


housewives, and have “ pie for breakfast, dinner and 
supper.” But to the story of the Sun’s correspond. 
ent, which reads thus: “ During a recent visit to 
southern Ohio I came across a delectable dish which 
I think it worth while to present to an epicureous 
public, especially to that part of the said public 
which does its eating in New England. This dish 
consisted of what is locally known as a ‘layer pie,’ 
and was built out of pumpkins and cranberries. 
That is, an open front or ‘unkivered’ pumpkin pie 
an inch in thickness was laid as a foundation, and 
upon this was placed a cranberry pie, on the top of 
which was superimposed another pumpkin pie of the 
same proportions as the foundation pie. The work 
of construction being completed, the pie was cut as 
a jelly cake would be cut, and finer eating I am ata 
loss to think of. I may add in this connection that 
this composite pie of marvelous toothsomeness was 
not partaken of at but one meal. It was served at 
breakfast, dinner and supper, and didn’t taste bad 
between meals. Has the Sun in its wide experience 
ever come across a pie like that?” Probably not. 
New York. Mrs. H. M. C. 


DON’T KNOW BEANS FROM BAKING POWDER. 
Editor of Goov HOUSEKEEPING : 

What is baking powder? and do you not think it 
“cheaper to use soda and cream of tartar to ‘raise’ 
things with, than to buy baking powder?” 

New Haven, Cr. A YounG HouwusewIFe. 


No, the homemade soda biscuits and buckwheat 


” 


slapjacks which “our mothers used to make”’ were 
never twice alike, and far from being as light and 
lovely as the baking powder productions of the pres- 
ent day. Baking powder is an evolution of improve- 
ment: first from potash to pearlash, then to saleratus, 
again to soda and still again to cream of tartar, 
finally bringing up at baking powder—“first, the 
worst; second, the same; last, the best of all the 
game "’—the first, potash, pearlash and saleratus; 
second, soda and cream of tartar ; the last and best, 
baking powder. It would be hard lines indeed to go 
back to old-time kitchen lightening material.— #aditor 
of Goop HouseKEEPING. 


WHAT MAY NOT A WOMAN DO DEFTLY 7 


It is pleasant to see a woman carve, if she does it deftly. 
—Good Housekeeping. 

It is pleasant to see a woman do anything that she 
can do gracefully and successfully. Carving forms 
no exception.—New York Sun. 


And pray what is there under the sun that a woman 
cannot do gracefully? or under the moon and stars, 
or anywhere else, as for that matter ?>—Zditor of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


MORE ANAGRAMS COMING. 
The eminent success of our Business Anagram, and 
the wide following it has had warrants us in arranging 


for others similarly prepared, which we hope to make 
even more interesting and valuable than those that have 
gone before. A Geographical and Historical Anagram 
for the 1896 series are now in course of preparation, one 
of which will be printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
February. 


OUR BUSINESS ANAGRAM. 


Making up an anagram is one thing; solving an ana- 
gram is another; and examining many hundreds of 
answers to a Business Anagram, representing two 
hundred different problems to solve, especially when 
they come to hand in floods, and require close atten- 
tion to see that every name of the two hundred listed 
titles of advertisers and advertisements is properly located, 
that every word is correctly spelled, and every letter and 
syllable carefully placed, is quite another thing; the 
whole being inducive to preparation for admission to a 
lunatic asylum. Some of the workers on this fascinating 
puzzle announce that their friends have charged them with 
insanity while working out tne problems of “who is who 
and what is what” in the advertising world. The work 
of the puzzle editor in this connection is done while waist 
deep in anagrams—anagrams to the right, anagrams to the 
left, anagrams in front, all to be carefully noted and num- 
bered. At first the precious documents came singly, then 
in pairs, and trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, andso on, and 
finally by the office market basket full, coming from “all 
over the lots,” from Dan to Beersheba—so to speak—f.om 
north, south, east and west; from nearly every state in 
the Union; from Manitoba, on the north, to Louisiana, on 
the south; from Prince Edward’s Island and New Bruns- 
wick, “away down east;’’ to California, Oregon and 
Washington, ‘‘ out west,” with filled-in chinks between 
from Dakota, Idaho, Montana, etc., the tide increasing as 
the flow of “returns” turned eastward. 

Verily, this is quite another thing, and a “thing "—to 
use a little slang—‘“ not to be sneezed at.”’ In this case it 
was almost a World’s Fair reception, in an imaginary 
amphitheater of moving humanity, where were gathered 
together all those “who sit at the receipt of customs,” nigh 
unto “the seats of thos: who sell doves,” in a worldly 
point of view, and other paraphernalia, with which to sat- 


isfy the wishes and wants of “all the world and the rest of 
mankind ;” all departments of the household being repre- 
sented from kitchen fixings, dining-room appointments 
and service, drawing-room ease and ethics, bathroom 
belongings, sleeping-room seasonables, and things ‘too 
numerous to mention,” all the way up from cellar to attic. 
The committee in charge of the examination of these 
anagram missives almost “ before they knew it,” found 
themselves waltzing away through “ halls that were filled 
with music,” and were whirling around with fairies dressed 
in Fibre Chamois, whose companions’ whiskers were soft- 
ened and perfumed with Rubifoam, their “ shoe latchets ” 
being ornamented with Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. 
There were in imagination maids of medicine, bearing 
aloft packages of Radway’s Ready Relief, Paine’s Celery 
Compound, Kennedy’s Medical Discovery, Warner’s Safe 
Cure, Hop Bitters, Sarsaparilla a /a Ayer and Hood, and 
many more of kith and kin to these. There were maids 
of music, singing the praises of Mason & Hamlin and 
Briggs Pianos; there were men and maidens burdened 
with dictionaries, cyclopedias, books, pens, pencils, etc., 
scattered about miscellaneously ; baking powders, cocoas, 
bonbons and chocolates, soaps, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, underwear and overwear, silverware, dry goods; 
the grand procession leading up to the *‘ stage of action,” 
where Goop HOUSEKEEPING received due homage and 
welcomed the throng of guests to the feast, of which the 
following is the carefully prepared Bill of Fare: 


FIRST COURSE. 

Goov HOUSEKEEPING for September, containing the 
offer of four prizes for the four most correct answers to 
the Business Anagram of ‘‘ Two Hundred Popular Adver- 
tisements and Advertisers.” 


First Prize. 


A $100 Spalding high-grade bicycle. from the Lamb 
Manufacturing Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass, makers 
of first-class bicycles, second to none in the world. 


Second Prize. 


(STORY 
pa 
RESERENE 


Five imperial volumes of Larned’s “ Library of Ready 
Reference,” at once a dictionary and cyclopedia com- 
bined, of which an able literary critic has said: “ lt is a 
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work for no one class of people, as are so many, but is 
adapted to the children at school, the editor at his desk, 
the clergyman in his study, and especially the business 
man in his need.” Published by Messrs. C. A. Nichols 


Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Third Prize. 


An elegant copy of Webster’s International Dictionary, 
the best for practical purposes, the best for everybody,— 
none better, if as good. G. & C. Merriam Company, pub- 
lishers, Springfield, Mass., whose old-time appropriate 
motto was: “Get the best. Get Webster.” As those 
who get Webster’s Dictionary have got “ the best.’ 


Fourth Prize. 


Ten bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from 
Volume XII to XXI inclusive, “last but not least,’’ and 
a prize that needs no word of commendation here or any- 
where else, having spoken for itself for ten years and 
more, so acceptably as it has, in many Homes of the 
World. 


SECOND COURSE. 

The “returns” bear evidence of much study, great 
labor, and wearying vexation of spirit, in attempting to 
solve this Anagram, which has doubtless attracted more 
notice and secured closer attention than anything ever 
before attempted in this line of literary “guess work,” 
prepared, as this has been, for the “ Quick Witted ” where- 
ever found 


The extracts from letters accompanying the responses 
tell the story of how the work was done, and how 
much satisfaction was had by those who engaged in 
this line of recreative enjoyment and hoped-for valuable 
prizes. Responses were received from scores of different 
cities, villages, and towns, and hundreds of different places 
in all, some of the larger cities sending many separate re- 
sponses, showing most emphatically that Goop Hiscuse- 
KEEPING not only has a wide circulation, but one of great 
value to advertisers—not a million or half-million, but one 
of great interest to those who buy, and consequently of 
greater value to those “ who have things to sell.” 


THIRD COURSE. 

A carefully prepared fair estimate of the number of 
people who interested themselves in the solving of this 
Anagram, based on comments from the contestants, places 
the figure at many thousands, all of whom took part in the 
exercises of this fascinating contest. In many instances 
there were groups of “families, neighbors and friends,” 
young folks, middle-aged and old, and all working for 
two objects: one that of social enjoyment, and the other 
that of being first in the war of problem solving; first in 
getting as near a correct list as possible, and first in the 
list of prize winners. 


FOURTH COURSE. 
THE AWARDS. 

There were no strictly complete returns, three nearest 
correct contestants being exactly alike, the postmark de- 
cided the contest— 

Mrs. J. B. CoLvin, 
No. 1 Jackson Street, Worcester, Mass., 
taking the First Prize of a high-grade Spalding Bicycle, 
with the postmark September 23rd, 9.30 p. m. 
The Second Prize, a set of Larned's “ Library of Ready 
Reference,” in five imperial volumes, was won by 
Mrs. WALTER H. HARRINGTON, 
No. 15 Thames Street, Newport, R. 1., 
under a postmark of September joth, 6.30 a m. 
The Third Prize, a splendidly bound copy of Webster's 
International Dictionary, was carried off by 
Mrs. M. L. CLark, 
No. 21 Day Avenue, Westfield, Mass., 
under a postmark of October 31st, 5.30 p. m., a prize that 
needs no commendation, as it has all the words there are 
in the English language, for praise in its own behalf. 

The Fourth Prize, ten bound volumes of Goon House- 
KEEPING, from XII to XXI, inclusive, 1891-1895, also in- 
clusive, which, like the dictionary, speak for themselves, 
and win good words wherever they go. These were 
taken by : 

Mrs. CHARLES H. BALDWIN, 
No. 677. Dudley Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
under a postmark of October 4th, 1 p m 

A few others came nigh unto the kingdom, but none 
near enough to break the record of the list as herein 
printed. What some of the contestants think of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING’S “ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted,” 
especially of the anagrammatical feature, follow as 

COFFEE, TEA AND TOAST. 


Succeeded by an “After Dinner Talk,”’ as reported on 
the following pages :— 
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THE AFTER DINNER TALK. 
WHAT A FEW OF THE SOLVERS ARE SAYING ABOUT IT. 


Enjoyed it Exceedingly 
Herewith I send the result of my hard work on the Business 
Anagram, and | hope my answers are all right, and that I am en- 
titled at least to consideration. | have enjoyed it exceedingly, and 
if I am one of the fortunate ones, shall not regret my study 


Takes an Interest in Good Housekeeping 
I suppose | am very foolish to send in such an incomplete list, and 
don’t expect it will do any good, but, all the same, I send it to show 
that I take an interest both in Goop HousEKEEPING and its “ Quiet 
Hours for the Quick Witted.” I have hunted ‘not quite the world 
over” for popular advertisements, but almost everything. and cannot 
find another one. 


A Great Diversion in Time of Sorrow 
I have been bereft of all that made my home, even my life, and 
your Business Anagram has been a source of great diversion to me 
in my sorrow. 


Softening of the Brain for the Maker of the Anagram. 

1 have tried very hard on the Business Anagram tor six weeks. 
Giving up the idea of winning a prize at this late day, have worked 
for my own Satisfaction, but am by no means sure that the answers 
are right Shall be inclined to envy the winner of the second prize. 
lf the maker of this anagram doesn't have softening of the brain or 
nervous prostration, | am afraid some of the solvers may. 


Almost Afraid to Send. 

TI feel that I did not have quite a fair show, because | did not get 
my September Goop HovsEKEEPING until September 25th, and am 
almost afraid to send. in that it is not complete. But do hope I will 
gain the prize I covet, that my loss of time may be proved excusable. 


Not a Bad Record. 

This is the best I could do on the Business Anagram. I am afraid 
there is not much use to submit anything but a complete answer, but 
after spending as much time as I have spent upon it, I can’t bear to 
give it up without, at least, sending on what I did get. It is too 
bad I cannot make out the other three. They will probably turn out 
to be something very simple and easy, and I| shall wonder how I could 
possibly fail to get them, but as it is, I can’t make them out. 


Some Articles not Real Familiar. 


The solution of your Business Anagram has been a hard task, 
and some numbers I have solved may not be correct, as they are arti- 
cles or advertisers that are not real familiar to me, but as I could 
make something complete of them, I send it in; whether correct or 
not remains for the future to tell. 

Cannot Help but be Pleased with Good Housekeeping. 

. . Your paper is so varied in its reading matter, and so practi- 
cal withal, that one cannot help but be pleased with it. I trust I may 
be successful in obtaining one of the prizes in connection with your 
Business Anagram, and I have worked hard enough for it. I as- 
sure you. 


A Candidate for Lunacy. 

1 feel if 1 don’t stop working on your Business Anagram, and send 
it off. although not all complete, I shall be ready for an examination 
for lunacy I have worked early and late, every spare moment (and 
some | did not have to spare) at it, until I have seen nothing but ad- 
vertisements on everything I did. Even in my dreams | am counting 
letters. I am afraid I will not be one of the successful ones, but feel 
I must send this off, for the good of my work and nerves. 


Anxious to Secure the Bicycle 
Work the best 1 may, I can make nothing cut of a few of the 
anagrams. Some of those answered are queer work, after which you 
will find an interrogation point I am very anxious to secure the 
bicycle, as I have learned to ride one this summer. I hope the one 
who does win it will appreciate it as much as | should. ; 
P. S. Will you not give us an anagram on “ Famous Battles” 
sometime ? 


A Medal for Perseverance 


1 think I deserve a medal for perseverance in making out as many 
of the answers in the Business Anagram as I have, even if I don’t get 
a prize Some of your popular advertisements were very unpopular 
with me by the time | discovered them, but searching for them gave 
me a valuable lesson in patience. I presume that the answers | 
couldn’t get are much easier than many that I did, but after pro- 
longed search I have concluded that the missing ones are among the 
lost tribes of Israe} 


Good Housekeeping Ahead of All Others Every Time. 

I cannot send in my list without a word of praise to the ingenious 
one who transposed the Business Anagram. It is a puzzle withina 
puzzle, and needed some wit to get it into shape for “‘we uns” 
to straighten. As my daughter expressed it, GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
is ahead of all others every time 


A Most Exciting and Interesting Puzzle. 


The advertisements missing from my list seem determined to 
remain among the missing, sol must send in an incomplete list. 
This puzzle has been a most exciting and interesting one to us, and 
we all regret not being able to find every one. Advertisements are 
read by us with as much eagerness as the most delighttul story, and 
the habit is so fixed now it will be some time before we lose our inter- 
est in them 

We wish continued success to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and extend 
congratulations for the successful ones in the advertisement hunt. 


Not at the Foot of the List. 

I beg to enclose the result of my endeavor to solve the ‘*hidden 
mystery.” I regret to be obliged to forward it unfinished, but so 
much time was lost in sending for and obtaining the magazine after 
reading the notice in my paper. that particular copy of which chanced 
to be later in reaching me than usual, and now a week must be 
subtracted in order for my answer to reach its destination in time. 
However, I hope I shall not have to be placed at the foot of the 
list. 

An Old and Valued Friend. 

In sending this list, | feel lam parting from an old and valued 
friend, as it has been my mental companion for lo, these many days 
and nights. If any one solved the two I failed to get they are entitled 
to al/ the prizes! I’m too twisted for another thought. 


In Canning and House-cleaning Season. 

How very unkind to give us these anagrams and offer such fascinat- 
ing prizes in the midst of the canning and house cleaning season 
They have been very distracting, and at the same time enjoyable. 
Thirteen of them (that unlucky number) have eluded me, in spite of 
searching through pies of magazines, and I hesitated about sending 
them at all, with so many missing, but thought perhaps others would 
also be unfortunate—and so send them along. 


Finds it Extremely Interesting. 

My answers to your Business Anagram are not complete, I am 
sorry to say. This is my first attempt at anything of the kind 
I took it up two weeks ago only, but think if I had tried it earlier 
should have completed it. I found it extremely interesting, and 
anxiously await solution of same. 


A Bright Ten-Year-Old Lad. 


I have enjoyed hunting out the anagrams very much, although |! 
am only ten years old 


Holding Good Housekeeping Responsible. 

I trust my solutions will be found correct, though I am not at pres- 
ent writing quite sure of it, but shall hold this until the last mail your 
terms allow, and hope I may be able to verify my solution. There is 
a question in this household as to whether, in case it becomes neces- 
sary to consign one of its members to a lunatic asylum, if Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING may not be held responsible. I hope to hear that | 
am one of the successful competitors fer prizes. 


The Right Way to Begin Housekeeping. 

We began our housekeeping by subscribing to Goop HOUSEKEE?- 
ING. It isa great favorite in our family. My husband is usually the 
first to read the latest number. Should I be so fortunate as to win 
the first prize, I choose the gentleman’s bicycle. For Goop Hovss- 
KEEPING we wish the greatest success 
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A Subscriber from the Start 


Am sorry to send this 1n with four anagrams unsolved, but have 
done my very best. Have taken your very interesting magazine ever 
since it was published 


Enjoyed the Anagram Very Much 

l send my answer to the Business Anagram, hoping it may prove 
successful, for I have put most of my time for two months on to it 
We Western subscribers have hardly a fair chance, asa number of the 
advertisements are local in the East, and appear in none of our 
papers. 1 have enjoyed the anagrams very much, but have 
almost had the nightmare over it, it was so constantly in my thought 
and on my mind. 


Hoping for the Best 
I have withheld my answer to your Business Anagram for over 
two weeks, hoping that I might get them all. My friends have urged 
me to send in my answer, so I decided to do so at the last minute, 
but have no idea that | will be a prize winner. 


An Enjoyable Task. 
I send you a list of 192 advertisements and advertisers, which I hope 
will be found correct. It has been quite a task to get out so many, 
but I am glad to be able to send so complete a list. 


Much Pleasure Had with the Anagram 


My mother, who has been a subscriber to your book since its first 
issue, sends me the same reguiarly. 1 have become much interested 
in the Business Anagram, and though I have had but little over a 
week to work upon it, I feel that I have at least found the most 
familiar of the advertisements, and beg to add my list to that of 
other competitors for the valuable prizes offered. Even if not suc- 
cessful in the competition, I have at least derived much pleasure 
from the same, for which | thank you. 


Hoping for Better Success Next Time. 


Owing to sickness, I was not able to finish your Business Anagram, 
and although I do not expect any prizes, will send the list to show 
you that | tried very hard. There are 195 correct answers. I have 
enjoyed them very much, and hope | will be more successful next 
time. 


“So Near and Yet so Far” 

1 have waited as long as I dared before sending my answer tv your 
Business Anagram, hoping to make out No 144. | have tried 
Knickerbocker soaps, Kirk's advertisements, and about every other 
with a **K,” but could not make it out,so I send this without it 
This is the third anagram I have made out with the exception of one 
number, but would not send the others. If I am behind with my list, 
l have still had the pleasure cf looking the numbers out, but hope 
now that I can read the papers and other periodicals without looking 
for those dreadful ** K’s.” 


In Much Trepidation 


May | ask, please, why may not we who read No. 109 be credited 
therewith, especially when.we read it without difficulty befo:e any 
announcement of the mistake in it? Especially in the second page, 
when we entirely failed to obtain satisfactory solutions for No. 89, 
forinstance. Why cannot the one offset the other? Yours in much 
anagrammatical trepidation. 

Enjoys Puzzlings. 

I have delayed two weeks sending my answer, hoping to “see” a 
winning number, but it eludes me. 1 enjoy the anagrams, but hope 
you'll give us a change, as I enjoy other puzzlings, too. 


One of the Most Interesting Anagrams Ever Offered 
I am very sorry to send an incomplete anagram list, but as you say 
“for the most correct answer,” 1 will help swell the number of re- 
plies I know you will receive to one of the most interesting anagrams 
you have ever offered. Any one of the four pr‘zes is worth consider 
able effort, but my time has been taken up with other duties, so that 
lhave not been able to give the attention to it that many of your 


readers have. Therefore, November 1st has arrived and my list is 
not complete, but a full list too late would not stand as good a chance 
of securing a prize as an incomplete list sent within the required 
time, so I submit it as it is Trust it may be one of the fortunate 
ans vers. 
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THE ANAGRAM COMPLETE. 


PorpUuLAR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Run a limp, Margie. 

Wrap a kingly robe, O. D.! 
Am I mock bear? 

Three robes, Rio 

Pa, care for man’s cousin 

O, E! I built a flat whart 
Oh! Pig was in Sam’s villa. 
Daisy do mend 


. Dudes dress in lake rags. 

. O, pay Voris 

. Boil clay mice, cub. 

. Big Paris song. 

. N. E. C. means nice mouth 


La! Pears in tubs. 
I select corn oi! 


. Dora, soap is all rash 
. Send self, too 


. Curious cat, Pa 


Sell a piper, Nye. 
O, Pa’s oil 


. Papa’s rose. 
. Be calm—he slips. 


Crowds her sofa. 
No sorrows. my whistiing puss! 


3. Go show Del straw pudding. 
. Mr. D Grand writes to pretty 


Annie. 
O in peas. 


. Pack roast pears 
. Loose receipt. 


Fear M. Baxter's foot cure. 


. If rib has come. 


For fussy pig 

Fair Obum. 

Red roses in glass ovens, H. G. 
Dr. Lefery. wear a daisy. 


. Cousin Percy, lend a poem 
. N., shoot rash boy. 
. Kolven’s dry medicine decays. 


Apples in Tennessee, C. R. 


. Nuppi gave Mabel Smith a cold 


donkey. 
C. H. swings in menagerie. 


. New furs are cares. 
. Stop the rib. 
. Rare as spray, Alilsa 


Oh, Miss, fears ridicule 


. Poems are on sins 
. Mac, sell my bear. 
. Flora N collects stoves. 


Tropic chair seats. 


. L often run the wire maze 

. Ah! pins on a mandolin, Sam 
. Find mole, Sol. 

. List! Theatre chorus birds, C 


R.C. 


. Turn to beans, Ice Co 
. Yet acritic on thunder, Y ! 


Lo! Crabs eat raw coke! 


. No such puss, Ki. 


High pear] cat. 


. Lend Brack pale dove’s wing 
. Raps sad Willy. 

. Dr Clend’s selfish ideas 

. Cone to let. 

. Acub wails of poor days. 

. A grant for doz. tons 


Lot’s music tones 
The bear drinks Fi Cy. 


67. Kev. I. D. Clemend sips cocoa 


greedily. 
Chicken is anor pig 
Oh, he put a rat! 
Lava case 
Ho! Eat pink beans 
Send tax Port C 


Imperial Granum 
Royal Baking Powder. 
Kombi Camera 
Hires’ Root Beer 
Franco-American Soups 
Buftalo Lithia W ater. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap 
Diamond Dyes 
Durkee's Salad l)ressing 
Ivory Soap 
Columbia Bicyc!« 
None Such Mince Meat 
Ripan’s Tabule. 
Electro Silicon. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Nestle’s Food. 
Cuticura Soap 
Pyle’s Pearline 
Sapolio 
Pear’s Soap 
Beecham’s Pills. 
Crawford’s Shoe. 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 
Gold Dust Washing Powder eo i 
Remington Standard T ype- 
writer. 
Soapine. 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Electropoise. 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
Fibre Chamois. 
Syrup of Figs. 
Rubifoam. 
Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. 
Radway’s Ready Relief 
Paine’s Celery Compound 
H.O Hornby’s Oats. 
Kennedy’s Medical Discovery. 
Spencerian Steel Pens. 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 
Singer Sewing Machine. 
Warner’s Safe Cure. 
Hop Bitters 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Ferris’ Delicious Hams 46 
Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Colton’s Select Flavors 
Pitcher’s Castoria. 
White Mountain Freezer. 
Mason and Hamlin Pianos 
Mellin’s Food 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 
The Century Dictionary 
Walter Baker’s Cocoa ; 
Huckin’s Soups. 
The Caligraph. 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
Radway’s Pills. é 
Canfield Dress Shields. 
Cottolene 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Fragrant Sozodont 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Christy Bread Knife 
Pierce’s Golden Medica! Dis 
covery. 
Chickering Pianos 
The Autoharp 
Salvacea. 
The Knabe Pianos 
Pond’s Extract 


Hair 
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130 
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133. 
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138. 


. Tell river tales till crisp. 
. Oh, black mule ate up bottle! 
. We met Ned in Chicago, Miss 


. Heat tarin new lime kilns, Rk. 


137. 


Oh! Clara E. Quin. 


. Trilby’s voice is posted as P. H. 


Hi. 
Dr. F. H. Browning’s screens. 
U. try heroic spars, Rob. 
Carry this lilac paste. 


. Better cows in E. cell. 


A tame wolf ran in Mr. Dun- 
lara’s yard. 


. Long dogs are new. 
. Ices are grand, Misie. 
. Crash! Susan S. Slade is cross. 


Dan Tart’s red pants. 


. Let prose march 
. Lib. must eat pork. 


Darn civic Levi who rotates. 


. By Marble Circles, 

. Dear Bill Cryer ere ye ran off. 

. A. J. Pope’s an sea 

-O C Race run it. 


Shaded by reddish cold seers F. 


. Peeps be in man’s mug. 

. Name hotel Ricco. 

. Ho! cooler at dusk, Cobc. 
. Fora halt bless Caude. 

. Part a skin solar. 


Coppoc seas. 


. Hark pet low notes yel 


A deep cloy for many cents I. 

So go we, C. R 
storks, C. H 

Diary not ices crow rest. 

We gaze northly in hampers 
man. 

I.O. Red Spring Creek cab map 

Mac turn ye the gaze in 

Rob, cake cat sofa. 

Withdrawn 

Calvin I1! I sing droll air. 

Step low caller 

Ben, dear, grip no saw. 

N_ B, stop reading book W 

S. game chips clip an extra din- 
ner,] O 

A gold pen prints war. 

Go pour her handy cook cups, 
sur. 


and sing for 


Treat sinners i-on law by dicta- 
tion, E. 
A lexicon bummer’s coop cup. 
Zip Coon, man is a game lot 


. Thetree is primtimer, W. pry. 
. Sirs,sh'ip Nig L votes, U.N O. 


Brum may slopp beer for places. 
Poor pet Greece in stale. 

Ned, I prop real dual voices 
Quote Sarka. 


. Bluf map races each pert dame. 


. Web, keep us at a limber. 
. Son Dan, he hurls nobby coco 


tales. 
Dam sin, tut, tut, it is frappe. 
Pa can toot his aro. 


. J. G. Phil, let lost sense poste. 


Canas diinot dry. R. heat it. 
No, hand rail orifice trap, R.C. 
Kap her soul, Dan R. Bet. 


Warm her slads for I.. Caby si 
wit 


O.A Star pen pi 


C. maids glas linger for tan 
cures. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills. 
Blue Label Tomato Ketchup. 
Domestic Sewing Machine. 
Quina Laroche. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 

Brown’s French Dressing. 

Barry’s Tricopherous. 

Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 

Owen's Electric Belt. 

Murray and Lanman’s Florida 
Water 

Glenwood Ranges. 

Magic Raisin Seeder. 

Clauss Shears and Scissors. 

Standard Patterns. 

Rochester Lamp. 

Buttermilk Soap. 

Victor and Victoria Wheels. 

Rambler Bicycles. 

Library of Ready Reference. 

Japanese Soap. 

Narcoti Cure. 

Beard_ley’s Shredded Codfish. 

Beeman’s Pepsin Gum 

Chocolat Menier. 

Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 

Halford’s Table Sauce 

Larkin’s Tar Soap. 

Epps’s Cocoa. 

The Yellowstone Park. 


Century Cyclopedia of Names. 

Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch 

Worcester’s Dictionary. 

Harper’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine 


Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 
The Century Magazine, 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Invalid Roliing Chairs. 

Lowell Carpets 

Weber Grand Pianos 

Boston Baking Powder. 

Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils. 

Poland Spring Water. 

Hooker's Cough and Croup 
Syrup. 


Franklin Mills Entire Wheat. 

Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. 

Cucumber Complexion Soap. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Smith Premier Ty pe Writer. 

Rising Sun Stove Polish. 

Crab App e Blossom Pe:fumery 

Peter Cooper’s Gelatine. 

Providence Pure Salad Oil. 

Quaker Oats. 

Madame Ruppert’s Face 
Bleach. 

Pabst Milwaukee Beer. 

Huyler’s Bon Bons and Choco- 
lates. 

Adams’ Pepsin Tutti Frutti. 

Arnica Tooth Soap. 

Jo eph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 

The Standard Dictionary. 

Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Harper's Round Table. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry. 


Pine Tar Soap. 
Dorflinger’s American Cut 
Glass. 


196 

197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 


Ah, Tom, Z. R. Smedley, game 
nct sin. 


. U go seek good hen pi 


P. S.A. light boat run in S W. 


. W. Y., Hit Peter M Ramond. 


Cook meat, less per sere. 

Nick, I seek cross parks 

I. C.nochance to cut me, pert P. 
Carter’s K. X. Bates. 

The L. L. D Barrs spin, 


. Do fold tea cat. 


Ma, I ran in vi. 
Its new dear puny liar. 


. Leave posts Nik V. 


One sister saw fogs rise, D. 
C. Robb stop ale sine di C. 


. Ramaile man, C. V. 
. Ah, chin Dan Vila. 


Run late mint 


. O, Pete, hit veteran. 

. Tame some team in R.C. 

. Parsehamandlard,L D. Bubby. 
. Never crowd last lans. 

. Pester not my cat in the hinge. 

. O do dig serf 

. C lisping lady Bes C. 

. O, nib vine. 


A car text L. M. T. 
Let pap lops no cvc aide 
O. can I cycle at pine and rib 


8. Crows tale rest. 
. D Dear man, do put dwo sops? 
. T. D. Henry writes more Pete. 


Cool stage to let a sip 


. Sir, Wi'na lopa ra‘e 
. Wi, rover wed in a gin shop 


N. E. Games rage. 
Cause crows hire steer. 


Demorests’ 
zine. 

Good Housekeeping. 

Sunlight Twin Bar Soap. 

Hammond Type Writer. 

Peerless Steam Cooker. 

Ricksecker’s Skin Soap. 

Connecticut Meat Chopper. 

Baker’s Extracts. 

Brandreth’s Pills 

Lactated Food. 

Vin Mariani. 

Ypsilanti Underwear. 

Velvet Skin Soap. 

Ferris Good Sense Waists. 

Dobbin’'s Electric Soap. 

Malvina Cream. 

Haviland China. 

Malt Nutrine 

The Everett Piano. 

Atmore’s Mince Meat. 

Bradley and Hubbard Lamps. 

Crown Lavender Salts. 

Thorne Typesetting Machine. 

Ridge’s Food. 

Spalding Bicycles. 

Bovinine. 

Mait Extract. 

App’eton's Cyclopedia 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Worcester Salt 

Dian.ond Dust Soap Powder. 

The Densmore Type Writer. 

Colgate’s Toilet Soap 

Apollinaris Water 

Ivorine Washing Powder. 

Magee Nanges. 

Worcestershire Sauce. 


Monthly Maga- 


POPULAR ADVERTISERS. 


A cabinet dinner, Miro! 
Come on, Mary V., when pale. 


. Horse branding plats gad. 


Anopeningfor May map cut cup. 


. Funnycatamaran plum cobGim. 
. Acopy clerk may win C. C. W. 
. Tackle yew a moping hen. 


S J.S. Kendics saves some men 


. My N.Y. P.C. N. charcoalcome. 


They rub hard rare Iba. 
A corn crop get bled, Ma. 


. Pen up crew, man, om frycry. O. 


1.C. U. curl on one funny magic 
cat. 


. Wecame moping ina N.Y. R. 


R. car. 


. May man cuf acat nor nip hum 


grog. 


. Nay, Dan M., chug him nct on 


off lip. 


. Her partners had Rob. 


Her sons cribs ran less C. 


. Pa, man, 1 cook more N.Y. A. 


B.C. 
Nay, Pa, ship my H. C. R. no 
V. rum 
Trot l»w Hon. Mrs. J. Tike. 
Notar on my band, dear E. P. C. 
Netelappand mopaN.Y DC. 
Stable Old Dan C. coon ran 
My typical beer cyclon. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Overman Wheel Company. 
A. G. Spalding a-d Brothers. 
Pope Manufacturing Company 
Lamb Manufacturing Company 
Warw ck Cycle Company. 
Keati: g Wheel Company. 
James Vic.’s Sons, Seedsmen. 
Mona ch Cyc!e Company. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 
Procter, Gamble and Co. 
Crown Perfumery Company. 
Union Cycle Manufacturing 
Co 


American Wringer Company. 

Gotham Manufacturing 
pany. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 

Harper and Brothers. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


American Book Company. 


Murphy Varnish Company. 
The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
Reed, Barton and Company. 
D. Appleton and Company. 
Arnold, Constable and Co. 
Liberty Cycle Company. 


FULL AND OVERFLOWING. 

The Business Anagram fills our ‘“ Quick-Witted ” de- 
partment so “full and running over,” that we are obliged 
to postpone giving the answers to the “ Household Ana- 
gram,” as announced in October, and also to omit giving 
a new one until January. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., DECEMBER, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S BILL OF FARE FOR 
JANUARY. 

The work of “ Setting the Table” for Goon House- 
KEEPING’S January issue—the Men-folk number—for 
the entertainment of guests through the year 1896, is 
already well under way. Practical and interesting 
dishes are now in the hands of our Caterers, from— 

Rev. Dr. Henry M. FIep, the celebrated Pulpit 
Divine, Journalist and Traveler, with a dish savoring 
of the tender and blessed teachings of THE RELIGIOUS 
ELEMENTS OF THE HOME. 

CHARLES DupLey WARNER, one of the most pains- 
taking, dignified and popular authors of our time, 
whose writings command the attention and high re- 
gard of the friends of cultured literature, brings an 
offering of rare interest and merit, representing the 
importance of THE LITERATURE OF THE Home. 

Pror. C. D. Woops, of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Ct., brings a practically handled Jomnr or 
Meat, with “drippings” from the kitchen depart- 
ment, treating of ‘“‘Animal Meats,” having among 
his object lesson, “The Composition of Meats,” 
“The Flavoring of Meats,” “ Digestibility of Meats,” 
“The Action of Heat on Meat,” “ Cooking in Water, 
Boiling and Stewing,” “ Cooking in Air, and Roast- 
ing,” an unusually valuable and practical presentation. 

Pror. F. H. Grppincs, of Columbia College, a 
close student of economic subjects, who pleads grace- 
fully and feelingly for a closer union of the Home 
and the College, will have a scholarly treatment, well 
seasoned, appropriately served, and listed “THE 
CULTURE OF THE HOME.” 

Dr. T. M. Batuiet. the distinguished Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Springfield, Mass., 
will list his representation “THE RELATION OF THE 
ScHOOL TO THE Home.” Dr. Balliet has no superior 
as a thinker, writer and practical worker in the field 
of public instruction, and our readers may look for 
an appetizing offering on a subject but little touched 
upon, and which cannot be too often placed in print. 

Mitton BrapLey, than whom no one on the 
Every-day-life carpet can speak or write more in- 
telligently, instructively and happily than he, will 
have an exemplification of the benefits and pleasures 
of GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS IN THE Home, a Home 


Food Preparation which once partaken of will create 
a demand like that of Oliver Twist for—“ More.” 

GeorcE K. Hoimes, of the Department of Agri- 
culture Washington, D. C., whose valuable experi- 
ences drawn froma prominent position in the Census 
Bureau, during the taking of the last census, will 
have a well-rounded dish, labeled, “Greriinc a 
Home,” with a mixture of seasonings gathered from 
official figures and statistics, that will enable some of 
us to know more about how we live than we now do. 

Mr. E. C. Garpner, author of “ THe House Tuat 
Jit. Buttr” and of “ Homes, anp How to 
THEM ”—the latter avery popular series of papers, 
which were given in the early issues of Goop Housk- 
KEEPING, with eminent satisfaction as to the enlight- 
enment of those of our readers at all interested in 
the fascinating operation of House-planning, House- 
building and Home-making—under the title of “ From 
WITHIN,” will write, in his inimitable manner of sub- 
ject handling, of some things that should be done 
Within the Home after the outside details of making 
a Home have been duly attended to. 

Dr. James S. Moiineaux will provide for THE 
EMERGENCIES OF THE SICK, preparing his Viands 
from personal practice and experience. Also dishes 
having reference to Table Fashions and The Secur 
ing of Servants will be presented by proxy, from 
those whose names are hidden under the veil of a 
nom de plume. 

To these will be added dissertations of Pepper, 
Salt and Mustard, Vinegar and Oil, in rhyme, pre- 
pared from Original Sources, warranted to be 
gathered from First Hands, and as being Unadul- 
terated and Genuine. The contents of this Table 
Setting will be from ** Men of Family,” with one ex- 
ception, a bachelor—not an o/d one, by the way—but 
“ old enough to know better,” who will have a reserved 
seat at the table, and be warmly welcomed not only 
by the host, but by the guests as well. 


THE ANNUAL PASSING OVER. 

In closing the valuable series of papers on “ Food 
for the Family of Man,” Goop HouseEKEEPING calls 
renewed attention to the “feast of good things” 
which has been presented in this connection. The 
contributions have come from able writers in all por- 
tions of the country, and have touched a great range 
of important and interesting subjects. By this‘sum- 
mary ready reference to any paper or topic in the 
series will be facilitated. 


The Christmas flavor of this number will be found 
strong and inspiring, both in the prose and the verse. 
Especially is this true of the leading story, so charm- 
ingly told by Mary Child Currey—* The Story of a 
Christmas Party.” The “moral” of this timely nar- 
ration does not obtrude itself in any unpleasant man- 
ner, yet it shines through and illuminates every phase 
of the interesting recital. 


“Diaries for 1896,” of which Jane Gray writes, 
brings up a subject which is every year new—and to 
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a good many people, especially young persons, fre- 
quently a perplexing matter. 


As a practical dissertation on holiday gifts, R. E. 
Merryman contributes an illustrated paper on “ Pen- 
wipers,” which can be made attractive and useful. 


In the same general line, M. E. W. writes of “ Christ- 
mas Gifts,” making some pertinent suggestions re- 
garding the things to be given and not to be given. 


Lenora Allen writes of things “ For Small Stock- 
ings,” of the right dimensions and character. 

Mary M. Ward discusses at some length “The 
Masculine Christmas Gift,” which is set down as still 
an unsolved problem. 

M. E. Merriman describes “ A Five-Dollar Christ- 
mas ‘T'ree,”’ which she is sure the boys will help to 
provide, and which will be as pleasing and useful as 
one that would have cost ten times as much. 


A touching short story is that told by Gertrude 
Manly jones, under the title of “ Making a Man of 
Himself.” Let us trust that “Tim” carried out to 
the full his good intentions. 


It has been said by some one that * with paint and 


gumption any house can be made presentable.” As 
a practical illustration of this principle, read what M. 
J. Plumstead says of * My Old Chamber Set.” 

A few brief original articles complete the feast in 
this direction. 


Then come the well-known and popular Goop 
HovusEKEEPING “ departments Home Duties and 
Pleasures ;” “Mothers and Children;” “Sunday 
Song and Sermon,” and all the others. The “Quiet 
Hours with the Quick Witted” will be chief in inter- 
est to a large percentage of readers this month, both 
in relation to the recent very popular Business Ana- 
gram, and the announcement of other attractions of 
a similar nature, to follow during the coming year. 
The wonderful interest taken in this.department is 
sufficient justification of its prominence. 


The original verse is led by the typical frontispiece, 
“Falling Leaves,” by Ada Marie Peck. Then follow 
“The Circle of the Golden Year—December,” by 
Clarence Hawkes; “ Christmas,” by Edward A Rand; 
“Good-bye, Old Year,”’ by Anne H. Woodruff; ‘* Win- 
ter Gladness,” by Irene Putnam ; “ The Best of All,” 
by Julia H. May; “The Coming of Winter,” by 
“Oaker Hates;” “A Call to Work,” by Edward 
Vincent; “ Farewell and Greeting,’ by Mary Clarke 
Huntington; “A Christmas Blessing,” by C. P. B.; 
“Our Boy Left Home To-day,” by Lenora Allen; 
“Little Fellows to Reckon With,” by Adelbert F. 
Caldwell; and in * Mothers and Children,” “* Watch- 
ing for Kris Kringle.” 


Food Products of the World. 

Foop Propucts OF THE WorLD. By Mary E. Green, 
M. D, member of the American Medical Association ; mem- 
ber of the Jury of Awards on Food Products, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Edited and illustrated by Grace 
Green Bohn. Cloth, 1r2mo, 256 pages, $1.50. Chicago, The 
Hotel World. 

The subject matter of this book was originally pub- 
lished in a series of magazine articles, begun soon after 
the close of the World’s Columbian Exposition, and was 
largely an outcome of the author’s labors at that great 
fair. The book comprises twenty-five chapters, and treats 
of pretty much every article used for food purposes, es- 
pecially among civilized people. Its information seems 
to have been collected by great diligence and compiled 
with unusual care. There are, of course, many refer- 
ences to the food exhibits of the World’s Fair—that 
greatest display of the food products of the earth ever 
made or contemplated. This leads naturally to research 
back of the showing actually there made, explaining the 
origin and development of the several articles, with many 
suggestions of a practical sort as to the utilization and 
preparation of the bounties of nature in all their varia- 
tions and abundance. Altogether, itis both an instructive 
and a helpful book—one which every housewife may well 
add to her favorite collection, giving it frequent reference 
and careful study. 

Afloat With the Flag. 

AFLOAT WITH THE FLaG. By W. J. Henderson, author of 
“Sea Yarns for Boys,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 250 
pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

The stirring story contained in this volume deals with 
very recent events, and has for its central characters three 
or four bright young cadets just graduated from Annapo- 
lis. There is a pleasant picture, faithful in every detail, 
of navy life on such modern vessels as the Detroit and 
other ships of her class; while the scene carries the actors 
to the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, during the progress of 
the recent Brazilian rebellion, in which the United States 
navy took a slight but very effective part in protecting the 
rights of United States merchant vessels. The historical 
features are well presented, and the story is very instruct- 
ive, as well as intensely interesting. Every American boy 
with a feeling of honor for the flag of his country will 
read the book with a glow of patriotic pride. 


How to Study Strangers. 

How To Strupy STRANGERS BY TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND 
HeEaD. By Nelson Sizer, author of “ How to Teach,” etc 
Illustrated. Svo, 367 pages, paper, 70 cents, cloth, $1.50. 
New York, Fowler & Wells Company. 

The appearance of another book by the veteran phre- 
nologist and lecturer so well known in America, Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, will be cordially welcomed by a very large 
class of people. [Especially will this be the case because 
it was assumed that his “Forty Years in Phrenology,” 
which appeared in 1882, would be his valedictory, so to 
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fourth year he has completed a work that shows no fail- 
ure of mental vigor, but rather that freshness of view and 
alacrity of spirit which belong to the man who keeps in 
the front of thought, and knows what others are doing 
in matters that have aught in common with his own sphere 
of work The fifty chapters of this book cover a broad 
range. The stranger, whether child or man, is analyzed 
on all his sides. The study of temperament is exhaustive, 
and forms in itself a notable addition to the literature of 
human physiology. The work is especially interesting in 
its character studies, most of which are of people emi- 
nent in their various spheres. 


Chronicles of Count Antonio. 

THE CHRONICLES OF CouNT ANTONIO. By Anthony Hope, 
author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece by S. W. Van Schaick. Cloth, 12mo, 
331 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

A stirring story of adventure in the middle ages, told in 
the name of Ambrose the Franciscan, following the 
quaint style of the ancient chroniclers in some degree, is 
that of Count Antonio. This Antonio, in the words of 
his chronicler, “a man of high lineage, forsook the ser- 
vice of his prince, disdained the obligations of his rank, 
set law at naught, and did what seemed in his own eyes to 
be good *—all on account of his love for the fair Lady 
Lucia. Lucia was a ward of the Duke, who did not 
smile upon the suit of Antonio, but sought to give the 
young lady to one of his retainers. A pretty bit of in- 
trigue on the part of the latter miscarried and cost his 
life: but that did not by any means make smooth the 
pathway of the true love, which, however, eventually 
found its reward. 


The Front Yard. 

THE Fronr YARD, and Other Italian Stories. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, author of “ Anne,” etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
The Italian field has not been overdone; in fact, it has 

been little cultivated by American writers, if we except a 

few art centers and subjects having their motive power in 

Italian art Miss Woolson has lived in Italy sufficiently 

to understand the Italian people, and as she writes in an 

easy, unhackneyed manner, telling a story strongly, 
clearly and well, the six numbers brought together in this 
volume give a charming series of studies from life in that 
sunny clime. A note by way of preface shows that one 
each of the stories had been published in the Atlantic 

Monthly and in the Century Magazine, while the others 

first appeared in Harper's. 


Rhymes of Our Pianet. 

RHYMES OF OUR PLANET. By Will Carleton, author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “City Festivals,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo0, 195 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

In this neat volume, which must find favor with all who 
love Mr. Carleton’s free and pleasing verse, are gathered 
nearly forty ‘“‘rhymes,” of more or less length and of 
varying quality. There is nothing to class as “ bad.” or 
even “indifferent,” in these poems; all is good, because 
everything which this author writes is permeated with the 
pathos of real life—its passions and emotions—while the 
mechanical construction is given careful attention Only 
one poem in the book is more than a few pages in length : 
“ A Saint’s Love.”’ with which the volume closes. covers 
thirty-eight pages, and perhaps more than any other of 
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the author’s numerous productions shows the depth and 
strength of his poetic powers. Few if any of the num- 
bers here collected but have before been published; yet 
in this pleasing and permanent form they will find a wel 
come, alike from those to whom they may or may not 
prove entirely new. 


Souvenir Verse and Story. 

SouVENIR VERSE AND StTory. Memorial of Fifty Years. 
By J. E. A. Smith, author of “ Taghconic,”* The Poet 
Among the Hills,” “The History of Pittsfield,” ‘ The 
Genesis of Paper Making,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 146 
pages. Springfield, Mass., Clark W. Bryan Company. 

In this tasteful volume have been gathered some fifty 
pieces of verse and prose, a few translations from the 
German and one from the Latin. The author does not 
claim to be a poet, and despite the flattering merit of 
many of the gems here presented to the attention of a 
general public, he modestly says in the “ Explanatory 
Prologue: ‘This little volume, although for the most 
part rhythmic in form, is no ambitious attempt to claim 
for the author either the art or the inspiration of a poet. 
It is simply a collection of verses written during the last 
fifty years, and most of them published in one way or 
another. To these are attached some scraps of prose 
which may add to their value as mementoes of the past, 
or as connected with interesting localities.” The frontis- 
piece is a picture of Pittsfield Park in 1861, with the Old 
Elm, which gives inspiration to two or three of the lyrical 
nambers in the volume, while three other full page views 
add to the charm of the book. It has largely a local 
flavor; yet its numerous selections reach far out into the 
great world of life, action and emotion. Mechanically 
the book presents a worthy setting of the author's credit- 
able productions, and the unpretentious book yet makes 
a notable addition to what may distinctively be called the 
literature of Western Massachusetts. 


Standish of Standish. 

STANDISH OF STANDISH A _ Story of the Pilgrims. By 
Jane Goodwin Austin. With photogravure illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. In two volumes, holiday edition ; cloth, 
16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, 422 pages. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This excellent historical novel, which has already made 
for itself so large a place in popular appreciation, needs 
no fresh commendation or belated introduction; but the 
new edition now prepared in such charming form for the 
current holiday trade can scarcely fail of increasing the 
popularity of the work. Whoever is interested in the 
early history of our country, and especially of Massa- 
chusetts, will be glad to associate for a few pleasant hours 
with the actual personages of Pilgrim days as presented 
by the skillful author; while to the cultured taste the 
attractive manner in which the book is made will! give to 
its possession and perusal an added charm. 


The Century Cook Book. 
Tue Century Cook Book. By Mary Ronald. Cloth, 

12mo, 587 pages, with 150 illustrations from photographs, 52 

New York, The Century Company. 

This comprehensive volume, according to its title page, 
“contains directions for cooking in its various branches, 
from the simplest forms to high-class dishes and orna- 
mental pieces; a group of New England dishes furnished 
by Susan Coolidge, and a few recipes of distinctively 
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Southern dishes. It gives also the etiquette of dinner 
entertainments—how to serve dinners—table decorations, 
and many items relative to household affairs.” A glance 
through the pages shows these promises well fulfilled, and 
there are some features of special interest, including an 
alphabetical index, a general index, and several pages 
ruled and headed with “ Memoranda for the Cook.” The 
numerous illustrations also form a valuable feature, as 
does the introductory part, with its clear and sensible in- 
struction regarding many matters pertaining to the art of 
cookery. 


The Whittier Year Book. 

THE WHITTIER YEAR Book: Passages from the Verse and 
Prose of John Greenleaf Whittier; chosen for the daily 
food of the lover of thought and beauty. Cloth, 16mo, 218 
pages, with portrait. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The chaste volume here presented, “not for a year, but 
for all time,” comprises a selection from Whittier for each 
day of the year, and many of the most beautiful thoughts 
from his writings are thus gathered. In numerous in- 
stances two or more selections are presented for a single 
day, and in all cases there is given something more ex- 
tended and complete than the usual phrase or verse. 
Such a collection of gems from Whittier makes a book 
truly valuable for all thoughtful readers and for all times. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Tue CourrsHip OF MILEs STANDISH. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. With illustrations from designs by 
Boughton, Merrill, Reinhart, Perkins, Hitchcock, Shap- 
leigh and others. Cloth,r2mo, 163 pages. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

Printed upon fine paper, with its wealth of illustra- 
tions, and neatly Lound with gilt top and uncut edges, the 
immortal poem which comes out in this charming dress 
will find cordial welcome, and forms an ever delightful 
and appropriate gift volume. About thirty pages are 
given to notes—introductory and explanatory—which will 
add greatly to the value of the book for the general 
reader. , 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 

THE MADONNA OF THE TuBs. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
With forty-three original illustrations by Ross Turner and 
George H. Clements. Boards, r2mo, 94 pages. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Madonna of the Tubs,” with its rare, powerful 
portraiture of the human emotions and impulses, is so 
widely known as one of its author’s most original and 
forcible works, that it needs no fresh commendation at 
this time. Inthe new edition, with its characteristic il- 
lustrations, many readers will find fresh delight, whether 
or not they have before bent over the pages of the re- 
markable story. 


In the Young World. 
In THE YounG WorLpD. By Edith M. Thomas. Cloth, 


crown 8vo, 1cg pages. Boston and New York, Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 

The publishers here give us a pleasing volume of verse 
from the pen of this well-known writer, the first twenty- 
four pages of which are taken by “ Sylvia and the Flow- 
ers,’ a dramatic conception in verse, well adapted fora 
festival or home rendition. The remainder of the vol- 
ume consists of short poems with three general heads: 


“Under Green Boughs,” “When Winter Comes,” and 
“ What's My Thought Like?” In accordance with the 
current fashion, the book has a gilt top, and will be found 
attractive both from its contents and its mechanical ex- 
cellence. 


Corruption. 


By Percy White, author of “ Mr. 
Cloth, 12mo, 343 pages. New York, 


CorRuPTION. A Novel. 
Bailey Martin,” etc. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
This is an English novel, and it would have been just 

as well had its publication and circulation been kept on 

the other side of the Atlantic. The “corruption” of 
which it treats is of a double nature—political and moral. 

The story is well enough told; but there was no reason 

why it should have been told at all. It will prove neither 

healthful to the reading public nor creditable to its 
author. 


The Nimbls Dollar. 

THE NIMBLE DOLLAR. With Other Stories. 
Miner Thompson. Cloth, 16mo, 224 pages. 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Seven short stories have been gathered into this neat 
volume, the longest of which gives the title. “The nim- 
ble dollar” was one which came into a country village 
under peculiar circumstances, and for a few days was the 
most important factor in the life and action of that com- 
munity. Like many another thing, it did not prove so 
valuable as was supposed. None of the stories are here 
told for the first time, but in this form they will make 
pleasant reading for the young people. 


By Charles 
Boston and 


Little Miss Phebe Gay. 

LirrLe Miss PHase Gay. By Helen Dawes Brown, author 
of “Two College Girls,” etc. Illustrated by S. J. F. J. 
Cloth, square 8vo, 139 pages, $1. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

No brighter book for the little folks has come from the 
press this many a day than the story of ‘ Little Miss 
Phaebe Gay,’’ the youngest of a family of nine! The 
reader finds the winsome tot making her way half fur- 
tively to the room of loving “ Grandma,” and from that 
time till she plays an important part in a lovers’ episode— 
not her own, by the way—the charming little miss will 
hold the attention of either young or old who may be 
privileged to take up the volume. 


Books for Girls and Women. 

List OF BooKs FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN AND THEIR 
Ciuss. With Descriptive and Critical Notes and a List of 
Periodicals and Hints for Girls’ and Women's Clubs. Ed- 
ited by Augusta H. Leypoldt and George Iles. Cloth, large 
8vo, 161 pages; paper, 5oc., cloth, $1. Boston, Mass., pub- 
lished for the American Library Association Publishing 
Section by The Literary Bureau. 

The scope of this compilation is so well set forth in its 
title that little more need be said, except to state that the 
list tells of some 2,100 books worthy to be read or studied 
by girls and women. ‘ Men and women who know,” says 
the preface, “have chosen the books and said about them 
just what they would tell an inquirer face toface. Insome 
cases trustworthy reviews have been condensed and ed- 
ited.” The amount of labor bestowed on the work is un- 
questionably hard to comprehend, while the assistance 
which such a guide can render is abundant justification 
for its preparation. 
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Among (ood Housekeeping’s Advertisers. 


Here's men and means, not mean or misers, 
Among Good Housekeeping’s Advertisers, 
Who in their ads speak quick and loud, 

Of whom Good Housekeeping feels quite proud. 


Here’s Ivory Soap that always floats: 

For breakfast H-O Hornby’s Oats; 

Here’s Baker’s Cocoa, ever pure, 

And Scott’s Emulsion sure to cure; 

Here’s Baking Powder, ever loyal 

To family needs, known as the Royal; 
Here’s wonders come to live and grow, 

The brightest being Sapolio; 

For health and strength, Lactated Food, 
Which everybody knows is good 

For baby, whether well or ill, 

Saves many a doctor's call and bill; 

Here’s Franklin Mills pure Entire Wheat, 
The healthiest flour that one can eat: 

Here’s Diamond Dyes, a real prize, 

For those who have artistic eyes: 

Here’s Cleveland’s ,.Baking Powder, pure 
With purity that will endure 

The test of time, and bea clever 

Helpmeet and friend in kitchen ever: 

Death to dyspepsia in cot or villa 

Is Hood’s celebrated Sarsaparilla ; 

Here's Durkee’s Household Salad Dressing, 
At once a comfort and a blessing; 

As pure and good as aqua pura, 

Here's the great skin cure, Cuticura, 
Soap fron Wrisley’s Cucumber patch, 
Where the best of things are laid to hatch ; 
Pozzoni’s Powder from the stars, 

Has blessings signaled down from Mars: 
Here's Anheuser-Busch’s Malt Nutrine, 
Appetizing, healthful, clean ; 

Here's the new Rochester Sewing Lamp, 
That always burns whether dry or damp; 
Here’s the shopping woman's help and solace, 
The famous house of Forbes & Wallace ; 
Here’s the simply wonderful Soapine, 

Which will make the dirtiest garment clean ; 
Here’s Magee’s Furnace, “ The Boston Heater, 
Nothing better, prettier, neater; 

Here’s scissors, shears and razors, by Clauss, 
Of the finest steel, without any dross ; 

Here's mince meat of which there is none other such 
To be commended over much. 
Ask your grocer for Atmore’s Mince Meat, 
About which there’s neither quibble or cheat: 
And as you go our pages round, 

Mention you will see of Paine’s Celery Compound, 
A boon to the nervous as well as the sick, 
A dyspepsia killer both sure and quick: 
Parcheesi, called “the best home game,” 
And they who have tried it say the same; 


“ The tinned” Enterprise Raisin Seeder. 

An economical kitchen leader ; 

For honest goods both square and straight, 

Here’s Meriden Britannia’s silver plate; 

Here’s Nubian Fast Black cotton lining, 

With reputation bright and shining, 

Here’s Perfection Stamping Outfit free, 

The very best as one can see; 

Here’s gold and silver Eleetro Silicon, 

Both clean and bright as the midday sun; 

Here’s Glasgo Thread for those who knit, 

For fancywork a special hit; 

Here’s clean and fragrant Ceylon Tea, 

The best that comes from o’er the sea; 

Here’s when sore deafness long endured, 

Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., say can be cured; 

Here’s American Wringer rubber rolls, 

Which wrings without tearing or making holes: 
Here’s books thy best of every kind, 

Which at Houghton, Mifflin’s one may find 

Here’s Ditson Company’s songs and chants, 

For mothers, sisters, cousins and aunts ; 

Here’s Epps’s Cocoa, fine as silk, 

Whether boiled !n water or in milk; 

And when a cold our sore throats stir up, 

We've Hooker’s Cough and Croup pure Syrup. 
For making women beaztiful, as ever known or seen, 
As good as a prescription is Adipo-Malene ; 

For easy housckeeping, G@lenwood Ranges, 

Where when once tested need no changes: 

If you ride a bicycle, and who does not? 

If a Columbia, one of the best you've got , 

By the side of the best, stand Spalding & Brothers, 
Which well keep their place with all of the others, 
Victor wheels for boys, Victorias for girls, 

With faces aglow, and free flowing curls; 

Waverly wheels, the best and most proper, 

As also the Yankee Enterprise Meat Chopper. 
Here’s None Such Mince Meat, and they are wise, 
Who buy it, for a package makes two pies; 

Barley Crystals of the very best, and a variety of kinds, 
Cooking samples furnished free by Farwell & Rhines. 
Here’s for those with an “ ear” and musically inclined, 
The Briggs Pianos, and the best one can find; 
Here's the Quaker Novelty Co., out in the west, 
Whose Quaker dishwasher is one of the best ; 

A brief book list for women, at Longmans, Green & Co., 
In which to look for things one often wants to know. 
Here’s Southington, Ct., Triumph Meat Cutter, 
The best of its kind itis truth to utter. 
With many more to claim our attention, 
And which later on will have due mention. 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39, 41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass., where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 


Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 3 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $200a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BrYAN COMPANY 
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cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new ad¢ress must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HouSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 

Good Housekeeping’s new and revised Exchange list will go 
into effect with the January issue. 
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Cover 80.00 

Page, 45.00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 

All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 

Discounts 
Above, 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


; Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
15 


12 “ 20 


ta" Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 


39. 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
334 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


I like Goop HovusEKEEPING better than any paper to which I 
subscribe. M.E.D., 

SAULSBURY, TENN. 

Ifindthat I cannot do without Goop HousgeKEEPING. It isa 
most valuable magazine. Mrs. H. D. B. 

SHaron, Cr. 

It would be hard for me to give up Goop HOUSEKREPING, as I 
have had it for so many years. Mrs. B. R. 

TIFFIN, O. 

Goop HovuseEKEEPING is full to overflowing with good things—no 
up to-date housekeeper can afford to be without it. Mrs W.T. 

STILLWATER, N.Y. 

Goop HousEKEEPING, as it is, devoted to the highest interests of 
women, must exercisea salutary influence on all womankind wherever 
it can have careful reading and attention. Miss E. H. H. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a monthly magazine that should be in 
every home —Bellows Falls Times. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable monthly magazine, containing 
much good matter for the housewife and the cook.—Otsego Farmer. 

Each issue of Goop HousEKEEPING is always full to overflowing 
with everything that a good housekeeper wants to know.—Chicago 
Advance. 

Unquestionably, Goop HousEKEEPING is the book for the house- 
wife who wants to care for her household in the best way.—The 
Clifton Springs Press. 

There was never a number printed of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that 
was not worth much more to the thrifty housekeeper in good sugges- 
tions than it cost.—The Westborough Chronotype. 

Each issue of Goop HousEKB8EPING is full with hints for the busy 
housekeeper as to work in the kitchen, the sick room, the nursery, the 
dining room, the garden, etc —Port Huron Daily Times. 

Goop HousgKEEPING contains more useful, practical information 
in the line to which it is devoted than any of its class of periodicals 
now published in the country —Harrisburg Independent 

A modern woman can hardly keep her house in orderand her family 
in good health without studying the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
It is at once scientific and popular.—Springfield Homestead. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a magazine which should bein every home 
in the land and should be closely and carefully read by all housekeep- 
ers, young and old. Every number contains articles more valuable 
than the cost of the magazine for a whole year.— Monroe City Dem- 
ocrat. 
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